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mand. The French marched 
for Vera Cruz after General 
Bazaine had called the Mex- 
ican notables together, and 
told them that it was im- 
possible to maintain the 
Empire, and that the war 
against Juarez was without 
object and without hope. 
He certainly showed fore- 
sight by thus declaring 
strongly against the attempt 
to keep up the Transatlantic 
Empire, and he returned to 
France with the highest mili- 
tary dignity ; whilst Maxi- 
milian, electing to risk the 
dark future prophesied for 
him, remained to close his 
reign by death at the hands 
of a military tribunal. Ba- 
zaine’s conduct was severely 
criticised on his return by 
the French journals; but 
the Emperor has always 
consistently protected him, 
and rewarded him with the 
rank and emoluments of a 
senator and the command 
of the Third Army Corps. 

It is well known that the 
ex-Emperor’s friends de- 
clared that Marshal Bazaine 
was from the first intended 
to lead the main column of 
the French army in the pre- 
sent war. But while this 
and other necessary arrange- 
ments were put off from day 
to day, the Prussians acted, 
and the French suddenly 
found themselves the in- 
vaded side. When the Em- 
peror gave up the command- 
in-chief it fell at once to 
Bazaine. Marshal Bazaine 
has the reputation of being 
the best handler of troops 
upon the ground that the 
French army has seen since 
the old Napoleonist genera- 


MARSHAL BAZAINE. 
F all the distinguished 
military leaders whose 
names have been rendered 
familiar to the general pub- 
lic by the progress of the 
present disastrous war, Mac- 
mahon and Bazaine occupy 
perhaps the most prominent 
place; and now that the 
former is removed from the 
scene of carnage, while the 
latter has under his direc- 
tion the only really efficient 
army left to France, albeit 
it is incarcerated within 
the walls of Metz, popular 
interest centres in him in 
an enhanced degree—and, 
next to Trochu, he is pro- 
bably the man most talked 
of throughout France. 
Though the youngest of the 
French marshals—he is now 
in his fifty-ninth year— 
Bazaine has seen much hard 
service, and won high hon- 
ours by his skill as a com- 
mander as well as his per- 
sonal bravery. He is also, 
like Macmahon, a_ great 
favourite with the army, so 
that it was to him France 
not unnaturally looked for 
substantial aid in the first 
shock of the calamity that 
has since well-nigh over- 
whelmed her. 

Marshal Bazaine (Fran- 
cois Achille Bazaine) was 
born in 1811, of a family 
well known in the annals 
of French engineering, 
both military and civil. 
Having passed through the 
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MARSHAL BAZAINE. and great resource ; and it 


he joined that African army 


which has given birth to so is clear that, although driven 


(From a Photograph. ) 
back to Metz, he made the 


many able officers. After a i 

having obtained within four Prussians pay very heavily 
years his commission as : ; S for their victories at Rezon- 
lieutenant and the distinction of the Legion of Honour, | division. In 1854, on the outbreak of the Russian | ville and Gravelotte on the 16th and 18th August. 


war, Bazaine was selected to command a brigade of Ea It is thought highly probable that it was in delaying 
Spain, and tuok an active part in those campaigns | infantry, and was subsequently made one of the | his march from Metz to allow Macmahon time to make 
against the Carlists in Catalonia which raised so highly | generals of division ; and at the close of the war, In good his disastrous retreat and concentrate his shat- 
the renown of the French Foreign Legion, composed | 1856, was appointed inspector of several divisions of tered forces at Chalons, that Bazaine was driven into 
of volunteers of all nations, but commanded by | infantry. During the war of Italy he was at the head | his present position ; while it seems almost equally 
French officers. Amongst such discordant elements | of a division of the Ist Corps, which, under his com- certain that it was Macmahon’s anxiety to relieve oF 
the young licutenant not only reaped fresh laurels, | mand, behaved most brilliantly 5 and one of his regi- | extricate Bazaine that brought upon him the over- 
but also sueccceded in gaining the respect and affection | ments perished almost totally, with its colonel at its | whelming disaster of Sedan. Both are unquestionab y 
of his comrades, On returning to Algeria in 1839 | head; in the battle of Solferino it aS his division | gallant soldiers, but in glancing fat their lives, active as 
with the rank of captain, he took part in the expedi- | which captured the cemetery. | In 1862 he accepted they have been, it is worthy of remark that they, wee 
tions to Morocco, Khabylia, and Sahara, and was also | a command in the French expedition to Mexico, where wanted that stern experience of the highest Ee oO 
employed at the same time ina political situation in | he so greatly distinguished himself that in the following | warfare which would directly have fitted them to lores 


connexion with the “ Affaires Arabes” of one sub- ~ year he succeeded Marshal Forey in the supreme com- | cast the tremendous issues of the present hour, 


he joined in 1836 the French Auxiliary Division in 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BETRAYED. 
ILLAH’S 
excitement 


was So great 
, that, for all 
that night, 
she could 
not sleep. 
There were 
so man'y 
things for 
her tothink 
about. The 
idea that 
Hilda had 
been so 
marvellous- 
ly rescued, 
and was 
still alive 
and waiting 
for her 
filled her 
mind. But 
it did not 
prevent her 
from dwell- 
ineg. in 
thought 
upon the 
frightful 
scenes 
through 
which she 
had passed. The thought of her dear friend’s lonely 
voyage, drifting over the seas in an open boat, unpro- 
tected from the storm, and suffering from cold, from 
hunger, and from sorrow, till sense left her, was a painful 
one to her loving heart. Yet the pain of these thoughts 
did not disturb her. The joy that arose from the con- 
Sciousness of Hilda’s safety was of itself sufficient to 
counterbalance all else. Her safety was so unexpected, 
and the one fact was so overwhelming, that the happiness 
which it caused was sufficient to overmaster any sorrowful 
sympathy which she might feel for Hilda’s misfortunes. 
So, if her night was sleepless, it was not sad. Rather it 
was joyful ; and often and often, as the hours passed, she 
repeated that prayer of thankfulness which the first 
perusal of the letter had caused. 

Besides this, the thought of joining Hilda was a. plea- 
sant one. Her friend had been go thoughtful that she 
had arranged all for her. No companion could be more 
appropriate or more trustworthy than Mr. Gualtier, and 
he would certainly make his appearance shortly. She 
thought also of the pleasure of living in Naples, and re- 
called all that she had ever heard about the charms of 
that place. Amidst such thoughts as these morning came, 
and it was not until after the sun had risen that Zillah 
fell asleep. 

Two days after the receipt of that letter by Zillah, 
Gualtier arrived. Although he had been only a music- 
teacher, yet he had been associated in the memory of 
Zillah with many happy hours at Chetwynde ; and his 
instructions at Pomeroy Court, though at the time irk- 
some to her, were now remembered pleasantly, since they 
were connected with the memories of her father 3; and on 
this occasion he had the additional advantage of being 
specially sent by Hilda. He seemed thus in her mind to 
be in some sort connected with Hilda. She had not seen 
him since the Earl’s illness, and had understood from 
Hilda that he had gone to London to practise his pro- 
fession. 

As Gualtier entered, Zillah greeted him with a warmth 
which was unusual from her to him, but which can readily 
be accounted for under the circumstances. He seemed 
surprised and pleased. His small grey eyes twinkled, 
and his sallow cheek flushed with involuntary delight at 
such marks of condescension. Yet in hig manner and 
address he was as humble and as servile as ever. His 
story was shortly told. He had received, he said, a brief 
note from Miss Krieff, by which he learned that, owing 
to an act of thoughtlessness on her part, she had gone 
adrift in a boat, and had been picked up by a ship on its 
way to Naples, to which place she had been carried. He 
understood that she had written to Lady Chetwynde to 
come and join her. Gualtier hoped that Lady Chet- 
wynde would feel the same confidence in him which Miss 
Krieff had expressed in making known to him that they 
had been living under an assumed name, Of course, 
unless this had been communicated to him it would have 
been impossible for him to find her. He assured her that 
with him her secret was perfectly inviolable, that he was 
perfectly trustworthy, and that the many favours which 

© had received from General Pomeroy, from the late 
Earl, and from herself, would of themselves be sufficient 
to make him guard her secret with watchful vigilance, and 
devote himself to her interests with the utmost zeal and 
fidelity. 

To Zillah, however, the voluble assurances of Gualtier’s 
vigilance, a “cy, and fidelity were quite unnecessary. It 
was rigs a she had known him for go many years, 
Her father had first made him known to her. After him 
her second father, Karl Chetwynde, had made him her 
teacher. Last of all, at this great hour of her life, Hilda 
herself had sent him to accompany her. It would have 
been strange indeed if, under such circumstances, any 
doubt whatever with regard to him had for one moment 
entered her mind. ; 

On the day after the receipt of Hilda’s letter Zillah had 
gone for the first time to the rectory, and told the joyful 
news to her kind friends there. She read the letter to 
them, while they listened to every word with breathless 
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interest, often interrupting her with exclamations of pity, 
of sympathy, or of wonder. Most of all were they affected 
by the change which had come over Zillah, who in one 
night had passed from dull despair to life and joy and 
hope. She seemed to them now a different being. Her 
face was flushed with excitement ; her deep, dark eyes, 
no longer downcast, flashed with radiant joy ; her voice 
was tremulous as she read the letter, or spoke of her hope 
of soon rejoining Hilda. These dear old people looked at 
her till their eyes filled with tears ; tears which were half 
of joy over her happiness, and half of sadness at the 
thought that she was to leave them. : 

Before Gualtier came, Zillah had arranged everything 
for her journey. She decided to leave the house just as 
it was, under the care of the housekeeper, with the ex- 
pectation of returning at no very distant date. The 
rector promised to exercise a general supervision over her 
affairs. She left with him money enough to pay the 
year’s rent in advance, which he was to transmit to 
the owner. Such arrangements as these gave great comfort 
to these kindly souls, for in them they saw signs that 
Zillah would return; and they both hoped that the 
‘* sisters”? would soon tire even of Italy, and in a fit of 
homesickness come back again. With this hope they 
bade her adieu. 

On leaving Tenby, Zillah felt nothing but delight. As 
the coach drove her to the station, as the tidal train took 
her to Southampton, as the packet bore her across the 
Channel, every moment of the time was filled with joyous 
anticipations of her meeting Hilda. All her griefs over 
other losses and other calamities had in one instant faded 
away at the news that Hilda was safe. That one thing 
was enough to compensate for all else. Arriving at Paris, 
she was compelled to wait for one day on account of some 
want of connexion in the trains for Marseilles. Gualtier 
acted as cicerone, and accompanied her in a carriage 
through the chief streets, through the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Champs Elysées, and the Bois de Boulogne. 
She was sufliciently herself to experience delight in spite 
of her impatience, and to feel the wonder and admiration 
which the first sight of that gay and splendid capital 
always excites. But she was not willing to linger here. 
Naples was the goal at which she wished to arrive, and as 
soon as possible she hurried onward. 


On reaching Marseilles she found the city crowded. 
The great movements of the Italian war were going on, 
and everything was affected by it. Marseilles was one of 
the grand centres of action, and one of the chief depéts 
for misitary supplies. The city was filled with soldiers. 
The harbour was full of transports. The streets were 
thronged with representatives of all the different regiments 
of the French army, from the magnificent steel-clad 
Cuirassiers, and the dashing Chasseurs de Vincennes, to 
the insouciant Zouaves and wild Turcos. In addition to 
the military, the city was filled with civil officials con- 
nected with the army, who filled the city, and rendered it 
extremely difficult for a stranger to find lodgings. 

Zillah was taken to the Hotel de France, but it was full. 
Gualtier went round to all the other hotels, but returned 
with the unpleasant intelligence that all were likewise full. 
But this did not very greatly disturb Zillah, for she 
hoped to be on board the steamer soon, and whether she 
found lodgings or not was a matter of indifference to her 
in comparison with prosecuting her journey. After 
several hours Gualtier returned once more, with the in- 
formation that he had succeeded in finding rooms for her 
at an hotel. He had made an earnest appeal, he said, 
to the gallantry of some French officers, and they had 
given up their rooms for the use of the fair Anglaise. It 
was thus that Zillah was able to secure accommodation 
for the night. : 

All that evening Gualtier spent in searching for the 
Naples steamer. When he made his appearance on the 
following morning it was with news that was very un- 
pleasant to Zillah. He informed her that the regular 
steamers did not run, that they had been taken up by 
the French Government as transports for the troops, and, 
as far as he could learn, there were no provisions what- 
ever for carrying the mails. He could scarcely think it 
possible that such should be the case, but so it was. 

At this intelligence Zillah was aghast, 


‘*No mail steamers?” said she. <« Impossible! Even 
if they had taken up all of them for transports, some- 
thing would be put on the route.” 

‘I can assure you, my lady, that it is as I said. I have 
searched everywhere, and cannot find out anything,” said 
Gualtier. 

‘You need not address me by my title,” said Zillah. 
“At present I do not choose to adopt it,” 

‘*Pardon me,” said Gualtier, humbly. ‘It is taken 
for granted in France that every wealthy English lady is 
titled—every French hotel-keeper will call you ‘ miladi,’ 
and why should not I. It is only a form,” 

“Well,” said Zillah, ‘‘let it pass. But what am I to 
do here? I must goon. Can 1 not go by land 2” 

** You forget, my lady, the war in Lombardy.” 

“But I tell you I must go on,” said Zillah, impa- 
tiently. ‘* Cost what it may—even if I have to buy a 
steamer.” 

Gaultier smiled faintly. 

‘*Even if you wished to buy a steamer, my lady, you 
could not. The French Government has taken up all for 
transports. Could you not make up your mind to wait 
for a few days ?” 

“<A few days !” cried Zillah, in tones of despair—“ a, 
few days! What! after hurrying here through France 
so rapidly! A few days! No. I would rather go to 
Spain, and catch the steamer at Gibraltar that Miss 
Krieff spoke of,” 

Gaultier smiled. 

“That would take much longer time,” said he. 
**But, I will go out again, and see if I cannot find 
some way more expeditious than that. Trust to me. It 
will be strange if I do not find some way. Would you be 
willing to go in a sailing vessel ?”’ 

‘* Of course,” said Zillah, without hesitation, « If no- 
thing else can be found I shall only be too happy.” 

Upon this, Gaultier departed with the intention of 
searching for a sailing vessel. Zillah herself would have 
been willing to go in any thing. Such was her anxiety to 
get to Hilda, that rather than stay in Marseilles she 
would have been willing to start for Naples in an open 
boat. But on mentioning her situation to Mathilde she 
encountered, to her surprise, a very energetic opposition. 
That important personage expressed a very strong repug- 
nance to anything of the kind. First, she dreaded a sea 
voyage in a sailing vessel; and secondly, having got back 
to France, she did not wish to leave it. If the regular 
mail vessel had been going she might not have objected, 
but as it was she did not wish to go. Mathilde was very 
voluble, and very determined ; but Zillah troubled her- 
self very little about this. To get to Hilda was her one 
and only desire. If Mathilde stood in the way she would 
go on in spite of her. She was willing to let Mathilde go 
and set out unattended. To gct_to Naples, to join 
Hilda, whether in a steamer or a sailing vessel—whether 
with a maid or without one—that was her only purpose. 

On the following morning Gualtier made his appear- 
ance, with the announcement that he had found such 
a vessel. It was a small schooner, which had been a 
yacht belonging to an Englishman, who had _ gold 
it at Marseilles for some reason or other to a mer- 
chant in the city. The merchant being willing, Gualtier 
had hired it in her name, as he could find no other way 
of going on, and all was in readiness to start, Gualtier 
informed her that the remainder of that day would be 
needed for the completion of the preparations, and that 
they would be ready to leave at an early hour on the 
following morning. So Zillah awaited with impatience 
the appointed time. 

Zillah awoke early on the following morning, but 
Mathilde was not to be found. Instead of Mathilde a 
letter was awaiting her, which stated, in very respectful 
Janguage, that the dread which that personage felt at 
going in a sailing vessel was so strong, and her love for 
her own dear country was so great, that she had decided 
to remain where she was. She therefore had come to the 
conclusion to leave ‘‘ miladi” without giving warning, 
although she would thereby lose what was due to her, 
and she hoped that “ miladi” would forgive her, and 
bear her in affectionate remembrance. With wishes and 
prayers for ‘‘ miladi’s ” future happiness, Mathilde begged 
leave to subscribe herself ‘ miladi’s ” most devoted and 
grateful servant. 

Such was the final message of Mathilde to her indul- 
gent mistress. But, although at any other time Zillah 
would have been both wounded and indignant at such 
desertion of her at such a time, yet now, in the one en- 
grossing thought that filled her mind, she thought but 
little of this incident. At Naples, she thought, she could 
very easily fill her place. Now she would have to be 
without a maid for two or three days, but after al] it 
would make no very great difference. She could rely 
upon herself, and endure a few days’ discomfort very 
readily for Hilda’s sake. It was with such feelings ag 
these that she awaited the arrival of Gualtier. When he 
came, and heard of the departure of Mathilde, he ap- 
peared to be filled with indignation, and urged Zillah to 
wait one day more till he could get another maid for her. 
But Zillah refused. She was determined to go on, and 
insisted on starting at once for the yacht. Finding his 
remonstrances unavailing, the faithful Gualtier conducted 
her to the schooner, and, as all things were in readiness, 
they put out to sea im mediately, 

The schooner was a very handsome one, and on looking 
over it Zillah felt delighted with Gualtier’s good taste, or 
his good fortune, whichever it might have been. The cabin 
was fitted up in the most elegant style. and was much 
more roomy than was common in vessels of that size. 
There was an outer cabin with a table in the middle and 
sofas on either side, and an inner cabin with capacious 
berths. The watchfulattention of Gualtier was Visible, too, 
everywhere. He certainly had been particular to the last 
degree in attending to all her possible wants. 

After inspecting the arrangement of the cabin, Zillah 
went out on deck and seated herself at the stern, from 
which she watched the city which they were fast leaving 
behind them. It struck her for a moment ¢hat the crew 
were a remarkably ill-looking set of men; but she was 
utterly inexperienced, and she concluded that they were 
like all sailors, and should not be judged by the same 
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standard as landsmen. She was herself too guileless to be 
suspicious, and was far more ready to cast from her all 
evil thoughts than to entertain them. In her innocence 
and inexperince she was bold, when one more brave and 
more experienced would have been fearful. 

The wind was fair, and the yacht glided swiftly out of 
the harbour. The sea was smooth, and Zillah could look 
about her upon the glorious scene. In a few hours 
they had left the land far behind them, and then the 
grander features of the distant coast became more plainly 
visible. The lofty heights rose up above the sea, receding 
backwards, but ever rising higher, till they reached the 
Alpine summits of the inland. On all sides was the 
blue Mediterranean, dotted with white sails. All that 
she saw was novel and striking ; she had never sailed in 
a yacht before. The water was smooth enough to be 
pleasant, and she gave herself up to a childlike joy. 

On rising on the following morning they were far out of 
sight of land. A delicious repast was placed before her 
for her breakfast. After partaking she sat on deck, look- 
ing out upon the glorious sea, with such a feeling of 
dreamy enjoyment as she had scarcely ever known before. 
Her one chief thought was that every hour was bringing 
her nearer to Hilda. When tired of the deck she went 
below, and lay down in her cabin and read. So the hours 
passed. On that day Gualtier surpassed himself in 
delicate attention to every possible wish of hers. She 
herself was surprised at the variety of the dishes which 
composed her dinner. She could not help expressing her 
thanks. 

Gualtier smiled, and murmured some scarce audible 
words. ; 

‘I'wo days passed, and they were now far on their way. 
Gualtier assured her respectfully that on the following 
morning they would see the Appennines on the Italian 
shore. The voyage had not been so rapid as it 
might have been, but it had been exceedingly plea- 
sant weather, and their progress had been satisfactory. 
That evening Zillah watched the sun as it set in glory 
below the watery horizon, and retired for the night with 


the thought that in two days more she would be with | 


Hilda. 

She slept soundly that night. 

Suddenly she awoke with a strange sensation. Her 
dreams had been troubled. She thought that she was 
drowning. In an agony she started up. Water was all 
round her in the berth where she was lying. The dim 
light of dawn was struggling through the sky-light, and 
she looked about bewildered, not knowing at first where 
she was. Soon, however, she remembered, and then a 
great horror came over her. The vessel was sinking ! 

All was still. She gave a wild cry, and started up, 
wading through the water to the door. She cried again 
and again, till her cries became shrieks. In vain. No 
answer came. Flinging a shawl about her, she went into 
the outer cabin, and thence ascended to the deck. 

No one was there. 

No man was at the wheel. 
The vessel was deserted ! 

Louder and louder she shrieked. Her voice, borne afar 
over the wide waste of waters, died out in the distance, 
but brought no response. She hurried to the forecastle. 
The door was open. She called over and over again. 
There was no reply. Looking down in the dim morning 
twilight she could see plainly that the water had pene- 
trated there. 

An awful fear came over her. 

The sails were lowered. The boat was gone. No one 
was on board besides herself. The schooner was sinking. 
She had been deserted. She had been betrayed. She 
would never see Hilda. Who had betrayed her? Was 
Hilda really at Naples? Had she really written that 
letter and sent Gualtier to her? A thousand horrid sus- 
picions rushed through her mind. One thought predomi- 
nated—she had been betrayed ! 

But why ? 


No watchers were visible. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO DAYS. 


LL up, with the birds and the bees, 
My love rose yesterday ; 
And she sang with the thrush. in the waving trees, 
And she rivalled their songs alway. 
And robin muttered, scarce audibly uttered, 
The sound that her notes were false ; 
But she sang them again, such a gushing strain 
Thai the thrushes began to waltz. 


The glint of the morning sun 
Lay bright on my love’s brown hair ; 
And the flowers in the garden, every one, 
Seemed suddenly grown less fair ; 
For her rare face’s splendour, half wild, half tender, 
Kclipsed them, roses and all, 
**Oh, fair sweet bud !”’ I cried, as she stood 
By the rose-tree under the wall. 


All still, like a nested bird, 
My fair love lies to-night ; 

And the mellow notes that the robin heard 
Are locked in her lips’ snow white. 

In the early gloaming they'll wait her coming, 
And list for her song in vain ; 

And the thrush’s throat will swell with a note 
That is echoed not back again, 


The setting sun’s red ray 
Falls bright on the locks of brown ; 


And the flowers in the garden seem to-day 
To be drooping down and down ; 

Like pale dead faces they hang in their places, 
Lilies, and roses, and all ; 

All over the ground the leaves lie around, 
From the rose-tree under the wall. 
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a)rofesstons for Gdlomen, 
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HE paramount question which offers itself to most 
persons when about passing from youth to the period 
beyond is, ‘‘ What occupation shall I adopt as a means of 
earning a living?” The necessity of deciding this ques- 
tion was long supposed to be confined to men, but women 
are forced to make a similar selection ; and it is a matter 
of importance to them to know how large a field is open 
to their choice. Mrs. Browning says :— 


The cygnet finds the water, but the man 
Is born in ignorance of his element. 


And this is still more true in the case of women. 


The Americans are honourably in advance of us in this, 
as In certain other matters affecting the welfare of women, 
and for the value of their example in these respects we 
can almost overlook some of the social blemishes that 
their soil has given birth to. The following carefully- 
collected and summarised facts illustrate the different 
occupations which they have opened up to women, and 
we give them, with such detail only as we feel absolutely 
necessary to our present purpose, to suggest to such of 
our readers as are labouring to better the condition of the 
working women of England channels in which they may 
suitably and advantageously direct their efforts. Our 
particulars relate only to such pursuits as are suited for 
educated women, who are most in need of new fields of 
employment. 


There are two classes of occupations open to women. 
The first, which would be desirable in other respects, are 
t00 overcrowded for comfort; while the second require 
so long a preparatory training before the beginner can 
practise them successfully, that the majority of women 
would not wish to learn them. Of the former, teaching 
is the best example, while watchmaking and engraving 
belong to the latter class. Between these two extremes, 
however, there are quite a number of occupations well 
adapted for women, which we will briefly describe, to- 
gether with the best means of following them. 


Women Puysictans.—Though it is only a few years 
since women began to look upon the practice of medicine 
as a profession, there are already a large number of 
capable female physicians in America, and half a dozen 
colleges have been opened for the medical instruction of 
women. In spite of the many obstacles which they have 
had to contend against, their success has been gratifying. 
In some instances they have met with opposition from 
male students in the colleges, as in Philadelphia and New 
York ; or they have found difliculty in getting competent 
instructors in their own special schools. The lack of 
free means of intercourse with other students has also 
been a hindrance ; yet, in spite of this, all of those who 
have graduated at the medical schools, besides many 
others who have never had any regular scientific training, 
have succeeded in getting into practice, and, in many 
cases, are earning good incomes. It seems probable that 
women doctors will limit themselves to treating the 
diseases of children and their own sex, though some of the 
most eminent of them attend to general practice. There 
are now seven medical schools for the sole use of women 
in the United States, and one or two others open to 
both sexes. The New York Medical College and Infirmary 
for Women, under the special care of the Misses Black- 
well, represents the old-school practice, while the Eclectic 
and the Medical College for Women belong to the new 
school. The expenses at the former are about 40l. per 
annum for a three years’ course, exclusive of board, 
which will amount to 30/. more per year. The expenses 
in the Medical College for Women are 251. per annum. 
Some fifty graduates have been sent out of the latter 
institution, and there are about thirty students in 
regular attendance ; at the New York Infirmary there are 
twenty students. Both institutions have’ dispensaries 
attached, and every advantage for supplying a full course 
of instruction. There are other medical colleges open to 
women at Boston, Philadelphia (Dr. Ann S. Preston, 
dean), Cleveland, and Chicago. The Philadelphia col- 
lege is well endowed, and has over forty free scholarships, 
but its standard of scholarship has not been very high. 
The Chicago school is open to both sexes in common, and 
perfect harmony is maintained between them. In 
England, as our readers are aware, we have our Female 
Medical College, and of this institution full particulars 
were given in our last number. 


NonrsEs.—Quite a number of women have sought in- 
struction in America in order to fit themselves for the 
occupation of nurse—an occupation far too little sought 
after by well-educated women in England—and there is 
a large and increasing demand for those who have been 
thoroughly trained, with pay of from 380s. per week 
upwards, with board. At the New York Medical College 
persons wishing to become nurses can attend the lectures 
for 3l. for each full course. To be an effective nurse re- 
quires almost as much study as to be a physician ; but it 
has many advantages, in spite of the unpleasant nature 
of some of the duties to be performed. The Society of 
Friends systematically educate women to pursue this occu- 
pation, and beforelong A meriea will probably nave regularly 
established schools with this object. By private study, 
and by availing herself of the experience of those around 
her, a woman who has not the means of getting a system- 
atic training can qualify herself to seek employment 
from some physician in good practice, and this will soon 
lead the way to regular work. 


TELEGRAPHY.—This is one of the pieasant occupations 
open to women, and gives employment to many of them 
in England as well as America, now that our Government 
has taken the telegraph wires under its sole charge. The 
various telegraph companies in America have shown no 
unwillingness to employ women at their stations, and the 
public have invariably treated them well. They have 
met with no opposition, except from male operators, who 
have in a number of instances tried to prevent women 
from competing with them. There are now several hun- 
dred women employed by the various companies throuch- 
out the United States, usally in charge of detached 
stations. In New York there is a special corps of 
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operators at the Western Union Telegraph Company’s 
office, numbering over thirty girls, while there is also a 
branch office with some six others. Both of these are in 
charge of lady managers, who have had control of them for 
several years, and have given entire satisfaction both to 
their employers and to the public. The time necessary to 
learn telegraphy is about three months and the pay for 
women is fairly remunerative. : pay 


PHONOGRAPHY.—Phonography, as a preparation for 
law and newspaper reporting, is a good study for women 
Itcan be learned in from three to six months by a person bf 
ordinary intelligence, though it requires larger practice to 
be able to write it rapidly, and with ease. At the end 
of that time a beginner will be competent to take the 
position of amanuensis, or corresponding clerk to a 
lawyer, author, or business man, or to attempt reporting 
for the press. There are plenty of openings of this kind 
now, even in England, at which a competent person can 
earn fair wages, and the demand is constantly increasing, 
The study of shorthand is not only easy but fascinating, 
and it only needs practice to bring perfection. It is not 
necessary to have a teacher, though it is an advantage. 
Pitman’s system is now probably the most popular. 


Coryine.—It may be set down as an axiom, that the 
more an occupation approaches mere manual labour, the 
less suitable it is for women, or, in fact, for any one of 
education, This remark applies particularly to copying, 


_ Which requires little skill, and, at best, is severe drudgery, 


It is consequently monopolised by persons of inferior 
ability, and by excessive competition the price is brought 
down toa mere pittance. When persons can be found 
to engross at the rate of a few halfpence a folio it would 
be injudicious for any one to think of competing with 
them, as long as there is a chance of earning a subsistence 
in any other way. 

JOURNALISM.—Journalism is a profession well suited 
for women’s strength and tastes, and already in America 
quite a number have become connected with the press, 
Several of the New York journals have female reporters 
attached to their staff, and for certain kinds of work they 
are considered quite as competent as men. No very 
remarkable qualifications are needed to enter the profes- 
sion. A person with ability suflicient to teach could earn 
much more at reporting than she would receive for teach- 
ing, and yet have to work no harder. The prospect of 
advancement, however, would not be so good if she in- 
tended to remain permanently at cither employment. 
Correspondence is superior to reporting, both for its pay 
and the position it confers on the individual, in the 
United States. De Quincey’s remark about the supe- 
riority of female letter-writers is confirmed by general 
experience, and almost any one who is placed in a situa- 
tion to obtain information interesting to the public may 
earn at least a competence by her pen in New York. 


CieRKs AND SALESWoMEN.—In many business esta- 
blishments in New York women are employed as clerks 
and book-keepers. In the larger Broadway establish- 
ments, where they can control a certain amount of 
custom, they receive very high wages. In one large 
place they are employed entirely, and are esteemed more 
highly by the proprietor than men, on account of their 
great steadiness. 


TEacuine.—Teaching is a profession for which women 
are admirably adapted, and they are everywhere super- 
seding men in it, at least across the Atlantic. The school 
authorities in New York, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati rank 
them on a par with men; and though they do not yet 
receive equal pay with the latter, it is simply a question 
of time when they shall doso. There are over one hundred 
and fifty thousand public-school teachers in the Union, 
two-thirds of whom are women. In some of the Eastern 
States the latter are in excess of the men six to one, 
There, as in England, however, competition in this pro- 
fession is excessive, and, on account of its respectability, 
almost every woman who has to earn a living turns her 
attention in this direction. The excessive competition 
which is produced is far from beneficial, and it would be 
better if many of those who now teach would select some 
other occupation. 


EnGRravinG.—This is a profession which requires long 
application to reach excellence in it, and therefore it ig 
not suited for the majority of women. The pay is good 
after a person becomes proficient, but that takes such a 
long time that most persons get discouraged and abandon 
their work for something else. Last year in New York 
the Cooper Institute class in engraving received twenty- 
five pupils, but half of them left before its close, 


These facts will serve as a useful guide to many of our 
readers, but at some future time we may devote another 
article to the subject, having special reference to the wants 
of poor gentlewomen in London. 


———————— 
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3y A Man or Business. 


V.-—A CHAPTER OF REAI LIFE, 


UR old and esteemed friend Lawson commenced life 
in comparatively poor circumstances as a tradesman 
in the City of London. His father was a small farmer iif 
the county of Kent, who having lost his first wife, who 
had borne him a family of half a dozen children, married 
again, had a second family, and died, leaving the whole 
of his property to his wife and her children. ‘Lawson, 
consequently, had to make his own way in the world, and 
this he did pretty successf ully ; and by energy, perseverance, 
and strict attention to business, soon became a thriving and 
prosperous tradesman. He married in earlylife and brought 
up and thoroughly educated a family consisting ore our 
girls and two sons. The latter, when of ete ees 
were taken into partnership, and the girls kep ; eA nice 
his wife having died while they were still TEE ani: 
pleasant house it was too, situated on ete 0 oH 
London, where one might occasionally while away a quiet, 
; might th agreeable chat 
8 : Ms apace interspersed with ag = 
yes, very quict evening, telle or croquet with 
a little music, and a game at begs 
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the girls, for gentlemen, except a very select few, seldom 
found admittance into that abode of innocence and bliss. 
But while most carefully guarding the hearts of his 
daughters, aud dooming them to almost the solitude of a 
convent, Lawson in his old age again lost his own, and 
fell a victim to the fascinating charms of a young widow 
with one child, and the consequence was, the introduction 
of an element of discord, causing constant bickering, 
illwill, and mutual recrimination, which culminated on tle 
birth of a child in an open rupture, and the departure of 
the daughters from the home of their childhood. Now, 
although Lawson was peculiar, he had many good points 
about him, and one of these was his thorough good sense. 
He never set himself up for what he was not, nor assumed 
airs that were not in accordance with his position. He 
knew he was not fitted to shine in society, so he 
shunned it. He loved the quiet of a country life, 
so he determined to live in the country, and consequently 
bought a farm of some three hundred acres. Of cours 
everybody thought it was most shocking when the giris 
left, or, as people said, were driven from home ; but 
to my mind, it never was very plain whether they were 
not the belligerents, and he the besieged, and the act of 
warfare a work of necessity, if he were to enjoy the 
comforts of his own fireside. Atany rate he allowed them 
quitesufficient to live upon. Naturally “‘everybody”—that 
intolerable busybody—said that his designing wife had 
driven them away in order that her influence might be 
paramount over her husband, and that in their quiet, 
secluded home, miles from a railway-station, and where 
few were likely to visit them, she would secure all he had, 
and leave the girls penniless on the death of her husband. 
What a pity it is that second wives should, as a matter of 
course, always be thought to be demons in disguise, 
devoid of all human feelings and moral principles—cunning, 
scheming, selfish, designing women, whose only object 
in life is to act the spider, and spin a web that shall 
first entrap the big fly, and in turn destroy all the little 
members of the same family. Well, our old friend Lawson 
had not been long in the enjoyment of his retirement 
when we visited him. Only a few weeks since he seemed 
in the possession of every comfort that could make life 
enjoyable. He had redecorated the comfortable and 
capacious old farmhouse, and was full of schemes as to 
the future. His farm was to be the model one of the 
county ; he was going to plough up this field, and manure 
it with some wonderful conglomeration of substances 
which was to cause it to yield sevenfold what his neigh- 
bours could produce ; that farm building was to be pulled 
down, and a new erection of his own design to take its 
place ; this pasture land was to produce sheep which would 
show what good pasturage and breeding could do ; in fact 
the whole face of nature was to be changed. But, as the old 
proverb says, ‘‘ Man proposes, but God disposes ;” and go 
it was in this case, for, going to bed in comparative 
health one night, before morning he was a corpse, 
having, before medical aid could arrive, breathed 
his last, dying from heart disease. What consterna- 
tion did the arrival of the telegram produce! The 
four poor girls were of course penniless—they who had 
always lived a life of ease and enjoyment would now be 
dependent upon friends. Alas! what a pity they had 
not been taught a business. Indignation, however, must 
be smothered for the present—until the funeral was over 
outward decorum must be preserved, and so brothers and 
sisters attend the funeral. The day arrives when certainty 
is to take the place of doubt, when the consummation of the 
wickedness of that woman is to be revealed, and the power 
of woman’s influence most sadly demonstrated. The 
funeral takes place; all are in deep mourning—that 
badge of hypocrisy, and the remnant of a barbarous age. 
The seal of the will is broken, the eldest son, who is one 
of the executors, reads it, and oh! horror of horrors ! 
this monster of a father, this victim of a clever designing 
widow, leaves—after providing for his youthful son—-the 
whole of his property to be equally divided among his 
daughters and his wife, his elder sons having been already 
provided for in the business, of which they now become 
the sole proprietors. What is the provision that he has 
made for his family? Why, in addition to his real and 
personal property, two life policies are found for 1,0001. 
each ; the first was effected when he married his second 
wife, and the other when the child was born. Each 
event was to him a time of joy and gladness, and in 
gratitude he determined that his family should not suffer 
by either event. Neither of the life policies had been 
many years in existence, and by no other means 
could he have secured the provision which he was thus 
able to leave his children. Whether his wife was aware 
of the provision he had made, and of the nature of his 
will, I am not sure; but I only know that she is not now 
considered a demon in disguise, and the family think that 
it was, perhaps, not the worst thing he could have done, 
to marry the widow. We give this sketch asa chapter 
of real life, which has transpired since these papers 
were commenced, as an illustration of one of the uses to 
which assurance may be applied, and its effect in healing 
family breaches, removing unkind thoughts, and prevent- 
ing any injustice or injury to a family through a second 
matriage, 

We must now leave this subject, simply reminding our 
readers that if the person of comparative affluence can 
adapt assurance to his requirements, how much more 
advantagecus must it be to those possessed of limited 
means 1N enabling them to perpetuate the same to their 
successors. Life Assurance is, as we have seen in 
our previous articles, not only applicable in securing 
pe om . f family in case of premature death. 
It also affords facilities for making settlements prior 
to marriage; it secures money contingent on parties 
coming of age, by which means parents ‘may place their 
children in business ; it enables borrowers to pay off 
mortgages, and landlords the eneumorances on their 
estates ; by it, creditors may secure an additional security 
and debtors discharge their debts, instead of Jeaying 
them as a legacy to their survivors. In fact, its appli- 
cability is only bounded by the requirements of society, 
It certainly is one of the greatest luxuries of modern 
civilisation, and should be encouraged and practised by 
all who have an interest in those who are to succeed 
them, 
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HOME. 
HE cares of the day are now over, 
And low sinks the sun in the west 

As I journey along towards the co/.2p~ 

That offers me pleasure and rést. 
My darlings are all at the window, 

Their faces pressed close to the pane, 
To watch through the deepening twilight, 

And welcome papa “ home again.” 


Oh! joy of all joys, when my spirit 
Is heavy, and weary with care, 
To feel their soft arms thrown around me, 
And taste their sweet kisses so rare ! 
To know they are mine—that no other 
May claim the dear lambs of my fold, 
From the innocent babe in its cradle, 
To Maud with her tresses of gold. 


Drink deep, O my soul, from the fountain 
Of pleasure that never will cloy, 
And walk in the gardens of beauty 
That blossom with honour and joy! 
For home, with my darlings to greet me 
When daylight grows red in the west, 
Is a palace a king might well envy, 
A beautiful haven of rest. 


Aome Cmployments and Enbellishments, 


HOW TO CRYSTALISE GRASSES. 


By Mrs. Pinarey, 
Author of “How to Make Agricultural Floweis,” de. 


AKE one pound of the best white alum, pulverise it ; 
put into an earthern vessel, and add one quart of 
pure soft water. Place it over a slow fire, and stir con- 
stantly until the alum is dissolved. Do not let it boil, 
Be careful to keep the solution free from anything that 
may stain it, as the beauty of crystalising depends on the 
purity of its whiteness. Cool it down to-a blood heat. 
Take the long feathery grasses, previously gathered and 
thoroughly dried, and arrange them in an earthern vessel : 
pour the solution over them, cover them up, and set the 
vessel away for twenty-four hours. ‘Take the grasses 
carefully from the solution and dry them several hours in 
the sun. Arrange them, with everlasting flowers, in a 
wee prepared for them. Do not move them for several 
ays. 

Some prefer to arrange the grasses in a bouquet before 
crystalising them. When this is done, suspend the 
bouquet by a string from a stick laid across the top of 
a jar; then pour the solution into it, and proceed as 
before. 

Grasses can be crystalised in colours, by putting a few 
drops of dye, of any colour, into the solution. Moun- 
tain -ash berries, wax berries, asparagus berries, seed 
vessels of roses and other flowers, look beautiful ar- 
ranged in bouquets with crystalised grasses. Ladies 
should plant everlasting flowers, in early spring, for the 
purpose of forming winter bouquets. 


ORNAMENTAL BASKETS, VASES, ETC. 


CARD BASKET. 
This little article looks very pretty on a drawing-room 
table, and is a suitable present for a friend, or a contri- 
bution towards a fancy fair. It is best to order the frame 
ready-made from a wire-worker or fancy repository, so 
that it be sufficiently firm and strong for the purpose 
ntended, Before commencing the ornamental part of 
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the work, it is requisite that the frame 
should be wound round in every part 
with coarse cotton. The interior of 
each circle is then filled in with either 
blue and gold, or blue and steel beads, 
by making a small ring of the gold 
beads and attaching it to the ring with 
strings of the blue beads. Each of the 
circles are filled in in the same 
manner ; the other vacancies are filled 
in with loops of alternate gold and 
blue beads. After this is done, long 
threads of the blue beads must be 
strung on No. 14 of Messrs. Walter 
Evans and Co.’s Crochet Cotton, for 
the sake of its strength, and the wire 
outline be entirely hid by the beads. 
The bottom of the basket is in wool- 
work. The prettiest design for this 
purpose is a group of roses, or some 
rich crimson flowers, worked on canvas, 
with the ground filled in with clear- 
white beads. Many such have been 
recently published in our columns. A 
round of cardboard must then be cut 
out, anda thin layer of wadding must be 
laid over it; the worked canvas must 
then be tightly stretched over and stitched down, and a row 
of thick chenille is then carried all round in the inside of 
the basket, to cover any little blemishes occasioned by 
fastening down the bottom of the basket. This com- 
pletes this ornamental article. 


‘ _BEAD BASKET. 
When the frame is obtained, or made, there is little 
other difficulty. To commence, every part of the wire 
must be bound round with knitting cotton, as directed for 


the card basket. The interior of each pine is then filled 
in with white and steel beads, one steel bead being at the 
point of every diamond. This is a simple pattern, but 
one which has a very pretty effect. When all the pines 
are filled in, the outline must be entirely covered with 
strings of small beads, twisted round and round, so as 
completely to hide the white cotton. The bottom of the 
basket is worked on canvas with Berlin wool, a group of 
flowers being the most appropriate ; this is stretched over 
a circle of cardboard, which must be slightly wadded. A 
thick chenille or a quilling of ribbon must be laid round 
the edge after the bottom is stitched down to the wires, to 
hide the stitches. A handle can easily be added to this 
basket, if desired, which should be covered with beads. 
Two bead or silk tassels should be placed where it is set 
on, as this improves the effect considerably. The design 
for the bottom of the basket in Berlin woolwork can 
easily be selected from our illustrations published from 
time to time. 
FLOWER VASE. 


This is rather more diffi- 
cult to make than the last 
mentioned, but it is a 
most effective little article 
for the table. The five 
parts which form the 
whole are to be cut sepa- 
rately in either cloth or 
velvet of some pleasing 
colour, the size being de- 
termined according to the 
place which the vase is 
intended to occupy. It 
is to be observed that the 
part which bends over the 
topand that which spreads 
out to form the stand at 
the bottom are each at- 
tached to the centre piece, 
there being only five in all. Work on the outer piece of 
cloth or velvet some pretty design in seed beads in a 
mixture of clear and opaque white, gold, and steel, taking 
that which we have given for an example ; or cover it over 
with little stars in beads, or in some of those gilt stars 
or other gilt ornaments which have been so much used for 
trimming hair-nets. The outside pieces of the five parts 
are left plain at the top ; but the tops of the inside pieces 
are dotted over with chalk-white beads. Cut the shape 


_ in five pieces of cardboard, sew a fine wire round each, 
| stretch the work on the outside with its lining in the in- 


side, bind with a very narrow white ribbon, and sew all 
round with short strings of beads, so as entirely to con- 
ceal the ribbon. It will be necessary to procure a wire 
framework for the inside, which, having a ring round the 
upper part as well as at the stem, will support the five 
pieces which are to be attached to them, the tops being 
bent over, and the bottoms spread out, which can easily 
be done by means of the wire. It is an improvement 
to have the outside of one colour and the lining of 
another‘-viz., crimson and purple, or violet ae brown. 
Any simple glass vessel containing flowers may e slipped 
into the interior of these vases, which have a rich and 
tasteful effect either on the mantelshelf or on the centre 
of the table. 2) adepaamelongeal 
——————————— 
i firm have brought out a new glove with a 
posket on tee inside of the palm, to suit the habit indulged 
in by the fair sex of carrying money 1n that position, 
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“V rd cS ¢ ; 
Antique dyurnture ; 
ITS CHOICE AND PRESERVATION. 


NExtT to old 
houses I am 
fond of old 
furniture,pro- 
vided that in 
either case 
they were 
good at first. 
here, sis aa 
charm about 
the — square 
staircases, 
copied from 
Leicestershire 
manor - halls, 
bird -inha- 
bited eaves, 
and round- 
topped or bow 
windows, out 
of which ge- 

Scarcely less is the interest 
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nerations have looked. 
inspired by broad old 
English sofas and slen- 
der-legged Louis XIII. 


_ between the first two. 
| dressed in a large linen apron with sleeves, and old gloves 
| on her hands, we choose the wax-finished. 
| after the fires are lighted, are best for such work, as the 
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Supposing the amateur restorer 
Autumn days, 


chair must be heated with pure-drawn linseed-oil rubbed on 
with a mop of flannel folded many times and tied on a 
stick. Just as little oil must be used as will coat the 
wood. Leave this overnight to dry in a cold room, and 
heat again to receive the wax. A large lump of pure 
beeswax is rnbbed over the whole surface, using as much 
as the hot wood will absorb. Then comes the hardest 
work ; for this must be rubbed with a stiff bristle brush 
till the polish comes, which is finished with a violent rub- 
bing with woollen rags. Nothing but strength and patience 
will bring out this beautiful and preservative gloss, which 
must not be too mirror-like, for the taste of the present 
day will not tolerate high lights in its furniture. A dull, 
waxen glimmer is desired, which appropriately receives a 
tracery of dead gilding. But this line gilding, which is 
first traced in the wood with red-hot iron, is only allowed 
on heavy frames with flat or levelled surface. ‘The burn- 
ing must be done before the oil or varnish is puton. The 
pattern, usually very simple double lines, with a Greek 
labyrinth or net-work at the ends, is traced on the wood, 
and drawn again and again with a red-hot steel point 
fixed in a long wooden handle. A piece of a large 
knitting needle fastened in a rattan will answer every pur- 
r hs ¥ ° . 
pose. This is painstaking work, and a lamp must be 


chairs, whose gilding is 
flecked, and cushions 
fragrant with the per- 
fumes from silken skirts 


that settled about them 
long ago. Yet manya 


house is rich in such 


relics, where unfortu- 
nately their owners do 
not always know how 
to prize them. I have 
seen a low chest of 
drawers in solid ma- 
hogany, dark with age, 
that once stood in some 
colonial guest-chamber, 
banished to the back 
kitchen of a farmhouse ; 
while cheap new cherry 
and hair-cloth reigned. 
in the sitting - room. 
Further researches 
showed a heavy Howard 
sofa, with ragged cover, 
hidden under a pile of 
old newspapers in a 
lumber-room, and old 
arm-chairs in mutilation 
tenanted the — garret. 
Woman’s work is essen- 
tially that of a restorer 
as well as cherisher, and 
in these days, that de- 
mand from a woman of 
moderate means a know- 
ledge of nearly every art 
and service under hea- 
ven, that of the up- 
holsterer should be one 
of the first understood. 
There are plenty of 
clever women whom a 
hint will set working, if 
it sheds light on the 
mysteries of glue and 
furniture-polish. Old 
furniture is in high re- 
gard to consort with the 
antique chintzes and 
Persian laines now the 
taste, and any woman 
of real taste may con- 
gratulate herself on half 
a dozen broken chairs 
and a ragged sofa com- 
ing down from ker 
grandmother. One of 
the mellow-toned car- 
pets now designed in 
yellow and leaf-brown, 
with flecks of green and 
crimson in true autum- 
nal style, but softened 
to look old, with a set 
of recruited furniture, 
chintz curtains, and an 
indigo blue jardiniere, 
will give a more artistic 
air to a sitting-room than 
a set of satin and ebony, 
with Nubian pedestals, and tapestries new woven to order 
from Neuilly. 

Old wood should be washed with turpentine first to 
take out the grease. All ink stains may be removed 
from furniture with oil of vitriol applied with a small 
swab, for this oil is a dreadful caustic, and will ruin 
clothes or flesh wherever it touches. Wash the spot with 
cold water and oil it. Worm-holes or dents are filled 
with putty and stained or painted the colour of the wood. 
Mix half a cup of whiting with linseed-oil enough to 
make a hard paste; for mahcgany add a few grains of 
camwood, or Venetian red in powder, till the 
exact shade is reached; for black walnut use burnt 
umber; for black oak umber and lampblack, or 
burnt sienra, Fill the holes in the wood with a 
knife, smoothing the putty even with the surface, 
then oil and varnish at pleesure, as soon as it is dry, 
After this it may be treated in three different ways—oiled, 
wax-finished, or polished. The preference now lies 
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kept at hand to heat the needle. Better have a wire rest 
contrived to hold one drawing-point in the flame and heat 
it while another is used. A ruler of wood, with a tin 
face, is convenient to aid the needle in outlining. Burn- 
ing patterns is easier than carving them. > 

To gild the traceries after burning them requires gold 
size, a long thin brush called a gildci’s tip, and gold-leaf. 
These are all to be had from any artist’s warehouse or 
good cabinetmaker. To make the size, if one chooses, 
mix one pint of boiled linseed-oil and three-quarters of a 
pound of litharge, which is an oxide of lead, in a small 
tin pail suspended in a kettle of boiling water, to kee 
the oil from taking fire. Let the oil boil three hours, 
stirring occasionally, let it stand three days, and pour 
t's clear liquid into bottles. For use pour a spoon- 


ful into a saucer and mix with a little chrome 
yellow so that the outline can be traced as 
the work is done. Prepare also a size from two 


leaves of isinglass in a teacup of hot water. With a 
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pointed brush, not the ‘‘tip,” size the tracery in the 
isinglass solution ; when dry, put on the gold size, and 
allow it to become nearly dry, but sticky. Cut "your 
leaf-gold into strips and apply it with the tip. The gold 
will adhere to the sized lines, and must be pressed into 
en aaah oo knitting-needle or ivory stiletto. Any 
plus gold will come off by moistening, and must be 
carefully saved. Very heavy leaf must be chosen for 
wood. A solution which may be used for gilding silk 
ivory, or wood, is made by dissolving gold-leaf in aa 
aqua regia made of three-fourths muriatic acid and one- 
fourth nitric acid. Mix these in thick glass or china 
with great care not to drop or inhale these powerful cor. 
rosives. They are best set out of the window while fumes 
arise. Puta tablespoonful of powdered copperas in as 
little water as will dissolve it. After the wood is prepared 
with the isinglass alone, pencil the outlines in copperas 
water, and while wet apply the solution of gold with a 
fine sable brush. If there is enough gold in the nitro- 
muriate, the figures will be finely gilded, and cannot be 
affected by atmosphere. A safer preparation is to dis- 
solve powdered gum-arabic in strong brandy, a very 
small quantity being sufficient. This is mixed with gold 
powder, which comes in shells, stirring with a splinter, 
and left for a night to incorporate. If it dries too much, 
dilute with the gum water, in which a little saffron 
should be mixed. Apply with a stiff brush, and when 
dry, polish with a piece of smooth bone or ivory. This 
answers best on smooth 
surfaces, but must not 
be wet. Cleanse when 
needed with a flannel 
dipped in sweet oil. 

Polished furniture 
may be cleaned with 
fair water wiped dry im- 
mediately. White spots 
on varnished wood, like 
piano-lids and ebony, 
are removed by rub- 
bing with flannel dipped 
in kerosene or warm 
spirits of turpentine. If 
the varnish on old fur- 
niture is not much 
injured, all that is ne- 
cessary is to rub it with 
cold-drawn _linseed-oil, 
wiping it off and rubbing 
smartly with clean dry 
cloths. But cracked and 
scratched pieces must 
be treated with either 
of these recipes: No.1 
—Mix one and a half 
ounces of alcohol, half 
an ounce muriatic acid, 
eight ounces linseed-oil, 
one and a half ounces 
butter of antimony, 
half a pint best vinegar 
added last. Shake before 
using, and keep in a 
stone or delf article. 
No. 2 is half a pint 
fourth-proof alcohol, one 
quarter of an ounce each 
of powdered rosin and 
gum-shellac; when these 
are dissolved add half a 
pint linseed-oil, Mix 
well and apply with a 
Sponge or soft brush, 
rubbing well with old 
flannel. Broken chairs 
may be mended with 
this cement, which an- 
swers as well for marble 
and ornamental ware: 
To nearly three pints of 
water add one pound of 
white glue, one ounce 
and a third of white 
lead, and a quart of 
whisky. Dissolve the 
glue in the water over 
the fire, take it off when 
boiled enough, and put 
in the white lead, and 
last the whisky. This 
will be fluid nearly all 
the year, and only needs 
warming to melt it. 
Wet both broken parts 
with a large brush, 
filling all the splinters 
with glue; press to- 
gether and wipe off all 
that 00zes out ; then tie 
ae bees together, and 
: Set where the furniture 
will not be disturbed for a day or two till dry, when the 
strings may be removed. A waterproof glue is made by 
soaking common glue in cold water till soft, but not 
melted, then pouring off the water and dissolving in 
gentle heat, adding a little boiled linseed-oil. Damp 
never affects articles fastened by this glue. 

Cheap furniture may be easily restored when defaced. 
Light parlour chairs with cane or rush seats may be 
enamelled beautifully with this preparation : Eight ounces 
gum shellac, four ounces Venice turpentine, half an Dic. 
gum camphor, one quart aleohol of good quality nell = 
solve the camphor first in the spirits, then ane al sat 
then turpentine, keeping them in a co’ P ae 
away from any flame, as these articles burn easily. 

hy ilame, lack enough to 
If ebony finish is wanted add lampb Vv 1; 

I ; t varnish. ery litile 
colour, rubbing it well into the v: k, rub with oi 
will do. Stain the wood with 1k, It will resist 
oncz, then put on the jet So FaKibiabls tae 
water, and is beautiful gilded i 3 aa 
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let lacquer may be imitated by using two and a half 
ounces of vermilion instead of the lampblack, and stain- 
ing the wood first with decoction of camwood. Pine or 
maple chairs should have all the paint eaten off with 
strong lye, which turns them oak-colour, when they need 
only a coat of linseed oil. This makes them look 
very rich, Paint the seats with cane-colour, mixed in 


varnish. 
ux fins Arts @ullery. 


THE LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 
(See preceding page.) 

Our engraving is copied from an exceedingly interesting 
picture from the pencil of M. Bonvin. The skilful dis- 
tribution of the light produces an admirable effect by 
throwing into bright relief the modest and simple figure 
of the young girl and the kindly and benevolent counte- 
nance of the Lady Superior. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Drury-Lane.—Phobus's Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. 

HayMarker.—A Kiss in the Dark—(Half-past Seven) The Rivals—My 
‘as Will—No Song no Supper. Seven. Wednesday, the Love 

ase. 

ADELPHI.—The Green Bushes—The Miiliner’s Holiday. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Peep-o’-Day—The Great City. Seven. 

GaleTy.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Hight) Zampa—{At Ten) 
Trombaleazar. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Hight) A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Seven. 

Otympic.—Poppletcn’s Predicaments—Little Em’ly—Paul and Virginia. 


Seven. 
Sr. Jamrs’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Fernande—Only a Half- 
penny. Seven. 


Srranp.—On and Ot!—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Prince or WALEs’s.— Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. 
past Seven, : 

GLope.—Board and Residence—(At Haif-past Seven) Taming the Shrew 
—Marco Spada. Seven. 

Howeorn.—The Married Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. 

New Royautry.—Wealth—(At a Quarter-past Nine) F.M. Julius Cnesar. 
Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses —(At 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

SapDLER’s WELLS.—A Day After the Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) 
Macbeth. Seven. 

New Nationan STanparp.—Little Em’ly—A Chapter of Accidents. Half- 
past Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 


Half- 


tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 
CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 


Sr. James’s Hart, Piccapi1ty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and rom Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


—S 


not require to use their eyes much.—For the winter get a 
French turban of velvet, with ostrich tips for trimming, 
and a suit of black silk or cashmere. 

S. A. G.—Make belted blouses of rich plaid goods, of black 
and white check, or of blue and green, for your boy of four 
years. Trim with velvet ribbon. 

E. C. 8. R.—AIl pleatings are prettier for being cut bias. 
Flat side pleatings require three times the length of the 
place to be trimmed. A flounce of the material or bias 
strips of checked stuff will trim your poplin prettily, but do 
not use braid, as it is passée. Turn in the edges of the bias 
velvet, and hem them to the material. 

Mrs. V. H.—Have your Bismarck chalé dress dyed black.— 
You need not rip your dress to have it dyed. “Merely take 
off the skirt facing.—A black velvet gipsy bonnet will 
answer with all your dresses. 

Totrie.—Braid your hair at night in small braids, to make it 
crimp ; then plat in two strands of three tresses each, tie 
with ribbon, and let it hang down your back ; or else turn 
it up towards the crown of your head, injchatelaine fashion. 

M. J. H.—The Turkish sable brilliantine is a heavy kind of 
mohair made of silk and wool, and is thirty inches wide. 

S. A. T.—Your verses fall far below publication mark. They 
are not only wanting in originality, put reveal ugly 
blemishes in the metre. You will have to make much 
progress before you can hope to see your lines in print. 

‘* New SuBSCRIBER,” ‘‘CuRtoUS,” and many others will 
receive answers in our next. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1870. 


{HE feeling aroused throughout the “ merry homes 

of England” by the announcement that a mar- 
riage is arranged between one of the most deloved and ac- 
complished of our princesses and the promising descend- 
ant of an ancient family has, we feel sure, been that 
of unalloyed pleasure. Indeed this is most satisfactorily 
proved by the absorbing interest that the news has 
created, an interest that even the stupendous events 
taking place across the channel, and that hitherto have 
so entirely engrossed public attention, have not been 
able to arrest or divert. Happily, the days are long 
past when a Royal marriage in England was an event 
of political rather than of social significance, 
when courtship was carried on through the 


chilling medium of antiquated courtiers, and 


when matrimonial alliances were not so much 


of persons as of Powers. We pride ourselves 


on being an essentially domestic nation, and 
on “marrying for love ;” while the marriage 
de convenance is, theoretically at least, so 
foreign to our taste that we are unable 


to express the very idea in our own language. 


23. Sunpay.—WNineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
24, Monday.—New moon, 3.36 P.M. 

25. Tuesday.—St. Crispin. 

26. Wednesday.—Sun rises 6.45 A.M. 

27. Thursday.—Clock after sun 16 min. 1 see. 
28. Friday.—Sun sets 4.39 p.m. 

29. Saturday.—Hare hunting begins. 
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Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
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Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


Emma.—Short curls behind the ear are fashionable; long 
recian curled chignons are worn in the evening. —It would 
© indecorous, beyond question, to allow a gentleman to put 

wae ies un your waist ae ‘riding ” with him. If 
an ‘driving,’ it is equally improper. 
thatalin as Uy. repeat here our oft-reiterated answer, 
e x 
thin youre tg bon atarrade gag Habe 8 Owe, Baran fo 
stating thereon k 1, a at your bookseller, in 
forward thocee rary, is deceiving you. Shall our publisher 

Rustic.—No.—To the rather indefinite request to gi 

“the correct pronunciation of some of the oink a's ie 

t the seat of war, and of Uy a Rd ag 

ban Senerala te 2 on oe ; the epee of some of the promi- 

Seca nding enceutece aadbaice eee to the most accessible 
ary. 

LiIpBiE Dunn.—Thanks for your kind ap hee 

: : preciation.—We 
pact subi for cooking now in operation except that 
in Oxford- : : 

An Inqurrer.—The common Latin Proverb, De gustibus non 

oe oe eet means nothing more than that there is no 
stes. : 

M. ER TIt is immaterial what kind of licorice you uso, 

Jor M.—Making phantom bouquets and preserving autumn 

leaves and seaweed are pleasant occupations, not tiresome 
to the eye, ‘Experts at crochet, tatting, and knitting do 


The domestic virtues of the Queen have al- 
ways inclined her to sympathise  tho- 
roughly with this feeling, and those who are 
best qualified to judge have often remarked 
on the fortunate fate which has in repeated 
instances made the marriages of the Royal Family pre- 
eminently marriages of affection. Nor could anything 
be more auspicious than the promise of happiness from 
the coming union. The Princess has been for some 
years the closest companion of the Queen, and she has 
more than once represented her Royal mother in public 
ceremonials ; but she is known also for a devotion to 
art which has been conspicuous in the Sculpture Room 
of the Academy, and is at this moment attested by 
work from her hand at the Exhibition in Bond-street in 
Aid of the Sick and Wounded of the War. Lord Lorne 
early appeared among noble authors in the interesting 
memorials of his travels, and he has subsequently distin- 
guished himself in Parliament by a conscientious inde- 
pendence which has at least once led him to vote 
against the Ministry of which his father is an eminent 
member. He is also himself, it is worthy of remark, 
descended on both sides froma Royal family. Through 
his father he comes of the stock of that Sir Niel Camp- 
bell who fought by the side of Robert Bruce at the 
Battle of Bannockburn, and who married Lady Mary 
Bruce, sister of King Robert of Scotland ; and through 
his mother, a sister of the present Duke of Sutherland, 
he may lay claim to direct descent from that warlike 
monarch ; since the genealogical trees assure us that 
the Ear] of Sutherland who married Margaret, second 
daughter of King Robert, was an ancestor of the 
Dukes of Sutherland of our own time. We hope to 
be able to publish in our next number a portrait of 
the Marquis, and of course all of public interest con- 
cerning the preparations for the marriage will be duly 
chronicled in our pages. 


The war makes but slow progress, and peace ap- 
pears farther off than ever. Though resistance seems 
now almost hopeless on the part of the French, they 
hold on desperately, and evince little disposition to 
accept the terms dictated by the Germans. Whatever 
course the war may take, however, one terrible fact is 
only too certain, and that is that the sufferings of the 
people in most of the besieged towns, as well as those 
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that have fallen, are of the severest kind—nmisery, 
inisery everywhere, without a glimmer of relief. A 
correspondent, writing from Carlsruhe of the wounded 
soldiers and French and German fugitives there, says : 
“The Grand Duchess sets a good example as regards 
dress, and has expressed her wish that those who come 
to her should present themselves in simple attire. Her 
own just now is a cotton dress perfectly plain. She 
went last week to see the hospitals at Strasburg. The 
horrors there are beyond description. There are 115 
wounded women and children ; one woman lay with- 
out her hand, by her side was her little boy without a 
foot. The same bomb that had thus mutilated mother 
and son had killed the baby that was in her arms, 
and also her husband by her side. These poor 
things have a terror of every one whom they think 
is one of the enemy—one little girl of fourteen who 
had lost her leg looked horror-struck as she saw 
the Grand Duchess come near her, and asked if they 
were come to do them more harm. The Grand 
Duchess has just been making arrangements to have a 
children’s hospital for the wounded now in Strasburg. A 
house has been given for the purpose about an hour from 
Strasburg. She has asked Mdlle. E. de B— to go and 
start it, and she sets out to-morrow with as many ap- 
pliances as she can get, and as much money as she can 
A. good superintendent will undertake it when 
it is fully organised. Out of fifteen children ten have 
undergone amputations. Some of the poor little 
creatures were at the sewing-school when the shell 
flew in, scattering death and mutilation among them, 
Every night at 10.30 a train comes in with refugees ; 
two ladies take it in turns to go to the station to 
receive them, and take them to a place where the town 
provides them with hot soup and coffee, and a shake 
down of straw. These ladies bring supplies of clothes 
which they get given them. Some arrived in perfect 
rags. One, evidently a lady by birth, begged for a pair 
of stockings, her feet being nearly bare.” 


raise. 


Apropos of war, we would remark that there is no 
human quality which bears witness so strongly to the 
generosity of our nature as sympathy. There is none, 
moreover, which, when properly regulated, so raises the 
dignity and increases the happiness of life. With its 
possession we expand from the meanness of self to the 
liberality of a communion with mankind. Sympathy 
sets us free to enjoy the common privileges of 
humanity, and without it existence on the earth would 
be little better than confinement in a dungeon, with 
manacles on our wrists and gyves on our feet. Still, 
sympathy, however indispensable to human happiness, 
may, when uncontrolled, become the source of the 
greatest misery. It sometimes gains so complete a 
possession of the individual as to render him an un- 


resisting slave to its impulses, and men and 
women have thus committed the greatest acts 
of folly and wickedness. We _ pass, however, 


the moral and intellectual derangement which re- 
sults from an abuse of sympathy to the phy- 
sical consequences which have shown themselves fre- 
quently in disease of the most serious kind. Women 
are more especially liable. Their lives of seclusion, 
their emotional indulgence, and the weakness of body 
and mind which results from the enfeebling systems of 
education to which they are ordinarily subjected, render 
them apt to yield to impulse. Some extraordinary 
examples of the effect of morbid sympathy are on 
record, and are worthy of quotation at sucha time. 
Zimmerman, whose work on solitude every one has 
heard of but very few read, gives some remarkable 
examples of the perverse manifestation of female 
sympathy: “I have read,’ he says, “in a good 
medical work, that a nun in a very large convent 
in France began to mew like a cat ; shortly afterwards 
other nuns also mewed. At last all'the nuns mewed 
every day at a certain time for several hours together.” 
Zimmerman also tells us that “a nun in a German 
nunnery fell to biting all her companions. In the course 
of a short time all the nuns of this convent began biting 
each other. The news of this infatuation soon spread, and 
it now passed from convent to convent throughout a 
great part of Germany, principally Saxony and Bran- 
denburg. It afterwards visited the nunneries of 
Holland, and at last the nuns had the biting mania 
even as far as Rome.” These facts show the necessity 
of dispersing all collections of women among whom 
there is a tendency to nervous disorder, and, con- 
sequently, to a manifestation of morbid sympathy. 
The best safeguards against morbid sympathy are 
vigour of body and strength of mind, and these are 
only to be acquired by a sound physical and intellectual 
training. Women should especially beware of yielding 
inordinately to emotional indulgence, and avoid all 
such habits of life, reading, and associations as tend to 
cherish a tender sensibility at the expense of a robust 
common-sense. They may thus escape hysteria, 
nervous disease, and other dangers of sympathy. 


The Daily News has just devoted a seasonable and 
highly-suggestive article to a subject in which all 
ladies are more or less interested, that of “At 
Homes.” Last winter there was an effort made to 
get up informal “ At Homes” of a less pretentious or 
expensive order than was customary, and we think, 
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with our contemporary, that it is much to be desired 
that this fashion should spread and be encouraged, 
People wedded to the old style shrink from giving 
entertainments which, if they have not large resources, 
are heavy taxes upon their incomes. Confectioners’ 
suppers should be abolished. Most people dine now 
at so late an hour that supper is a meal that might 
be wholesomely dispensed with. An “ At Home,” 
which is simply a reunion for conversational purposes, 
and for which no notice or intimation has been given 
of any special diversion or entertainment, ought to 
mean only an open house—open, that is, for those 


who are invited, without taking account the 
mythical creatures who are supposed to force 
an entrance into drawing-rooms through sheer 


impudence and evening dress. There are a class of 
men who look down on “ At Homes” of this descrip- 
tion, and who are uneasy without having the prospect 
of a lobster salad and a hock and seltzer. Ladies who 
have it in their power to issue cards may console them- 
selves for the apologies of the men to whom we refer 
by remembering that they only lose the company of 
bachelors with ineligible tastes. Of course there are 
exceptions, but, as a rule, a gentleman who cannot 
spend three hours in a drawing-room without ex- 
periencing the pangs of thirst is out of his element in 
a drawing-room at all. It is not requisite that an 
“At Home” should be mean. There is a judicious 
middle line which it would not be difficult to strike out 
with the aid of that discrimination which comes of 
good taste as well as geniality. 


Ber Pooks. 


A Wicked Woman, by GertRupE Fenton (Arnold, 
49, Essex-street), is a novel of strong sensational flavour, 
very strong indeed, even as ladics’ novels run now-a-days, 
the estimable beauty whose career supplies the title to the 
story breaking all the commands of the Decalogue with 
a persistency that we fear would cause any ‘‘ expert” of 
the modern Mad-Doctor School to pronounce her, without 
hesitation, hopelessly insane. The artistic value of the 
book is so microscopically small, if not absolutely mil, and 
such interest as it possesses so indissolubly connected 
with the worst of crimes, that it was certainly not worth 
reprinting from the pages of the magazine for which it 
was apparently written. 


Model Women, by W1tt1am ANDERSON (Hodder and 
Stoughton), consists of a series of chapters—biographies 
we can scarcely call them, inasmuch as the author is wont 
to moralise rather than narrate—on such well-known 
stars among women as Susanna Wesley, Elizabeth Fry, 
Hannah More, Madame de Staél, Mrs. Hemans, and 
numerous others whose memory is little less esteemed. 
The work is fairly done, and the intention of the writer 
excellent, but we think it would have been better had the 
author’s style suggested talking “ with” instead of ati? 
his readers. It is really time that this patronising man- 
ner on the part of hirsute writers towards the opposite 
sex should be modified. 


The First Duty of Women, by Mary Taytor (Victoria 
‘Press, Princes-street, W.), comprises a series of articles, 
i: culeating the duty of women engaging in remunerative 
occupation, contributed at intervals during the last five 
years to Miss Faithfull’s Magazine. The chapters are 
written in an earnest spirit, and with the most pralse- 
worthy of objects, but the writer succeeds rather in 
enforcing the lesson that women pinched in means should 
rely more on self-help than many of them are wont to do, 
than in showing them how they may readily turn their 
‘energies to profitable account. 


‘The cry is, stili they come!” Cookery books for the 
‘‘ million,” the * cottager,” the “‘ epicure,” the * begin- 
ner,” the ‘‘ young wife,” the “ old housekeeper,” and so 
on ad nauseum, and still the stream of inspiration.is not 
yet dry. Well, perhaps the phenomenon might be some- 
what puzzling, were it not that a very cursory Inspection 
is sufficient to prove that for the most part they are but 
sorry repetitions, re-hashes of older works that were 
themselves but copies, mistakes and all, of books of the 
beginning of the century. Of course there are honourable 
exceptions, but we are sure those of our readers who 
have inquired particularly into the subject will admit 
that, in the main, this estimate is correct. Hence it is that 
even though the publishing market 1s glutted with 
cookery books of the dreary paste-and-scissors order, 
there is really room for volumes of original receipts by 
trustworthy authorities. Whether the two works now 
before us, and that have suggested these reflections, will 
supply the want, is at least open to question, though 
both, but particularly that issued by Kent, are marked 
by certain excellences. 


The Best of Everything (Kent) is by the author of that 
now well-known book ‘* Enquire Within,” and proves the 
compiler to have made considerable strides in his craft 
since he last came before the public. The Best of Every- 
thing is noticeable for some sprightly original writing, 
which could hardly be said of ‘‘ Enquire Within,” and con- 
sidering the moderate size and price of the volume it 1s 
really a very useful and commendable publication. It 
merits and will doubtless obtain success. 


Cookery for the Times, by J. B. M. (Bemrose), bases 
its claim to public patronage on the assumption of being 
arranged on a novel and handy plan, and admitting few 
receipts that have not been actually tested by the com- 
piler, and are noticeable alike for their excellence and 
economy. As to the former point “ B. M.” is in error. 
There are several cookery books published arranged in 
precisely the same way 48 hers, and a very good way it 
is. The receipts, so far as we have examined them, 
are clearly and succiuctly written—no slight recommenda- 
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tion in a book of reference—and have been really drawn 
up with due regard both to the palate and the curtail- 
ment of the tradesmen’s bills. 


The Eclipse Crochet Book, by Mesdames LE BouriLiier 
(Simpkin), contains eight tasteful designs, with instruc- 
tions, that will doubtless employ many busy fingers 
now that the long indoor evenings are coming on. 


Messrs. Griffin and Co. continue to issue with praise- 
worthy regularity the fortnightly volumes of their cheap 
re-issue of Bell’s English Poets, of which we have already 
spoken in terms of commendation. There are now four- 
teen volumes published. 


To the Magazines for October that crowd our table 
we have space to do but scant justice, though, truth to 
say, they seem, for the most part, owing, perhaps, to the 
exciting fare provided by the war, just a little duller than 
usual. Belgravia (Warwick House) contains a short and 
suggestive, but certainly not exhaustive, paper on ‘‘ Young 
Ladies’ Schools,” by G. A. Sala, with a spirited poem, 
accompanied by an illustration that enhances its effect, 
on the war. by the Countess von Bothmer. The Britannia 
(7, Garrick-street), the illustrations of which are pro- 
duced this month by graphotype, treats us to the lucu- 
brations of ‘* A Modern Hermit on Matrimony,” by the 
Karl of Desart, but the writer is not likely to find himself 
famous on account of it. Tinsley (18, Catherine- 
street) has a ‘‘ Word to the Ladies” on Something 
to Do, a short seasonable article on German 
national poetry, a good budget of stories, and some very 
fair verses. The St. James’s (49, Essex-street) yet once 
again changes its cover, and not, we think, in its favour. 
If it must have a light cover, why not go back to the garb 
in which it was first arrayed, when Mrs. 8. C. Hall held 
the tiller? It was both artistic and conspicuous. It 
affords usa poem on the ‘‘ Maidens of Verdun,” whose 
tragic story we recently cited in our columns, but little 
else over which we need linger here. The following have 
also been received, and it is unnecessary to do more than 
acknowledge them : The Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, House- 
hold Guide, Popular Educator, and Book of Birds (Cassell) ; 
Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Tract Society) ; Chris- 
tian World Magazine, Literary World, and Happy Houwrs 
(Clarke and Co.) ; Good Words (Strahan) ; Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine (Houlston) ; Victoria (EK. Faithfull) ; 
The Student and Floral World (Groombridge) ; Golden 
Hours (Macintosh) ; Aunt Judy (Bell and Daldy) ; Food 
Jowrnal (Johnson) ; and The florist and Pomologist. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Aunt Judith’s Recollections, cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, edited by Mrs. Gatty, 7s. 6d. 

Aunt Lonisa’s Home Companion, illustrated, 4to, 5s. cloth. 

Cyril Ashley, a Tale, by A. L. O. E., 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Diary (The) of a Novelist, by the author of ‘‘ Rachel’s Secret,” 10s. 6d. 
Don Quixote, Family Edition, illustrated, crown Svo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 

Fairy (The) Picture-book, 4to, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Gentle Life (The), First Series, new edition, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

Girl’s (The) Birthday Book, illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Howitt’s Treasury of Old Favourite Tales, 12mo, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Lamb’s Works, complete in four vols., Vol. 4, crown, 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
Mossman’s Gems of Womanhood, 12mo, 3s. cloth. 

National Nursery;Rhymes, set to Music, illustrated, imp. Svo, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) John, a Love'Story, two vols., cr. 8vo, 21s. cloth. - 

One Trip More, and Other Tales, by Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” 2s. 6d. cl. 
Truly Noble, by Madame de Chatelain, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Two Marriages, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

What She Could Do, by Author of ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” 12mo, 8s. 6d. el. 
Yates’s (E.) A Righted Wrong, 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s, 6d. cloth. 


Music and the DMrana. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Mrs. Joun Woop has resumed the management of this 
theatre, which, newly decorated and made prettier and 
more comfortable than ever, was opened for the winter 
season on Saturday evening. M. Victorien Sardou’s 
renowned drama of Fernande, of which an English ver- 
sion from the pen of Mr. Sutherland Edwards was per- 
formed on the occasion, was the last play of any great 
note produced in Paris before the breaking out of the 
present war: Represented for the first time on the 8th of 
March last, just when the popularity of Frou-Frow was 
beginning to wane, Yernande instantaneously achieved a 
success as permanent as brilliant, the piece having held 
possession of the stage of the Gymnase Dramatique for 
more than 100 successive nights. It then succumbed to 
the fate which in this irreverent age awaits all works of 
genius, and, passing into the region of burlesque, was 
made the subject of more than one comic parody. 
Vigorously written and ingeniously constructed, Fernande 
will not suffer by comparison with the best of its author’s 
earlier productions ; yet, great as are the literary merits 
of the play, the story and the disposition of the characters 
are the work of a bigger man than M. Sardou, the entire 
motive being assignable to Diderot, who, im one of his 
most striking works, which is now, however, on account 
of its moral blemishes, little read, records a fearful re- 
venge taken by Madame de La Pommeraye upon her 
false lover. She causes him to espouse, be- 
lieving her a maiden of unsullied purity, a woman 
whose whole life has been passed in the most shameful 
commerce. This story, unpleasant and _— difficult 
of conversion to dramatic uses as it seems, has been 
treated with rare skill by M. Sardou, who has based upon 
it a powerful drama, with less in it that is disagreeable 
than might have been expected. | The main interest 
turns upon the fact that the wife is penitent, and has 
married her hushand in the belief that he is acquainted 
with and willing to overlook her past history. She has 
written a letter, which she has every reason to believe he 
has received, avowing the nature of the life she has led. 
This letter becomes the means of her restoration to hap- 
piness. Her husband, when he witnesses the insulting 
triumph of the woman to whose vengeance he has fallen 
a victim, turns with fury upon Fernande, and compels 
her to make, with her own lips, a confession of her mis- 
deeds. Over the shameful history of her past life she 
faints. ‘The good genius of the piece then steps in, pro- 
duces the letter, and succeeds in moving the more 
generous instincts of the husband and securing pardon 
and sympathy for the wife. The highest honours of the 
performance were accorded, on Saturday evening, with 
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unanimous and well-deserved enthusiasm to Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin for her splendid acting in the character of 
the vengeful Clotilde, while of jealousy in its comic phases 
we have a capital exponent in Georgette as represented 
by Mrs. John Wood, who looks charmingly in a variety 
of picturesque costumes, and plays the part most 
amusingly, bringing out its pretty petulances and all its 
whimsical conceits with very laughable effect. Miss 
Fanny Brough, daughter of the late Mr. Robert B 
Brough, is a promising débutante. The other artistes it 
is unnecessary to particularise. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS., 


MapAME Uuricu, the wife of the late gallant Governor of 
Strasburg, was the famous danseuse Taglioni. 

Miss Clara L. Kellogg, the yonng American vocalist, is 
having a Swiss cottage erected at New Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Wood has announced that he will not continue hig 
Italian opera speculation at Drury-lane Theatre next season, 


Mdme. Adelina Patti has left London to fulfil her engage- 
ment at the Italian Opera-house, at St. Petersburg. 

We understand that Mr. Swinburne has in contemplation @ 
poem, founded on one of the medizval romances. 

St. Cloud is a total ruin, the pictures and tapestry all burnt ; 
the bust of Napoleon and some books were saved. 


A month’s season of Italian opera will be commenced at 
Covent-garden Theatre on the 31st inst., under Mr. Maple- 
son’s sole management. 

Miss Mulock’s new work about to be published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett is entitled ‘‘ Fair France : Impressions of 
a Traveller.” 

Two well-known actresses on the French boards, Mdlles. 
Massin and Mignard, have enlisted in the National Guards as 
cantiniéres. 

Among the recent arrivals in London are Lubeck and family, 
from Paris, vid Rotterdam. This eminent pianist and accom- 
plished musician was the last to quit St. Germain. 

Among other papers found at the Tuileries is the draft of a 
novel by the Emperor. It is a story intended to illustrate 
the advantages of the Imperial system. 

Madame Parepa, having failed in her endeavours to establish 
an English Opera-house in London, is about to return to 
America with a touring troupe of singers from this country. 

A new and original comedy, by Mr. T, W. Robertson, will 
be produced at the St. James’s this season, and Mr. John 
O'Connor, the scenic artist, has been despatched to the Con- 
tinent to make sketches for the scenery. 


Herr Saul, the landscape painter, has died at Baden-Baden. 
For the last ten years he had lived in Paris, but he was, 
like other Germans, expelled soon after the commencement of 
the present war. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the widow of the author of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” together with her two daughters, has 
taken up her residence in Kensington, where she 1s likely to 
live for the next year or two. 

The number of artists who have been compelled to take 
refuge in this country owing to the siege of Paris is increasing 
weekly. It is with regret that amateurs, as well as professors, 
will learn that Prince Joseph Poniatowski, the composer, is 
obliged, as a means of existence, to give lessons in singing. 

A work now in Messrs. Triibner’s hands will incidentally 
throw some light on the intellectual capacity of Hindoo 
women, commonly treated as nil, but this history of Hindoo 
poetry will give names and specimens of twenty-eight 
poetesses. 


Mrs. Danbury, daughter of the late General Browne, is 
about to erect a public fountain to the memory of her father 
in the town of Wexford. General Browne served under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, and previous to his death erected a hand- 
some obelisk to the memory of Sir Ralph on Carrigbyrne-hill. 


The disappearance of that accomplished actress Miss 
Herbert from the stage is explained by the fact that for some 
weeks past she has been suffering from typhoid fever. Miss 
Herbert is progressing satisfactorily, but some considerable 
time must elapse before she will be sufficiently recovered to 
resume her professional duties. 


Gounod, his wife, and two children, are living in the suburbs 
of London, in the utmost privacy. Whether his villa, like 
those of Madames Artét, Baugniet, Delle Sedie, and Charton- 
Demeur, has escaped the pillage of the enemy we are 
not informed. Much sympathy is felt for the composer of 
Faust, thus exiled from his native country, at a time when 
engaged in a new opera of grand design, requiring the medita- 
tion of an undisturbed mind. 

A new comedy by Mr. T. W. Robertson has been produced 
by Mr. Sothern, at the Bristol Theatre. Its title is Birth, 
and its interest, like that of more than one preceding work 
of its author, is obtained trom the contrasts instituted between 
the manners and modes of feeling of the upper and middle 
classes. Mr. Sothern’s part in itis purely comic. The piece 
obtained a favourable reception, and appears to be on a level 
in point of meri with Mr. Robertson’s recent productions, 


A fire broke out about six o'clock on Friday evening in the 
cellars of the restaurant attached to the Gaiety Theatre, in 
the Strand. There was a good deal of smoke, and a large 
crowd assembled in the street, as it was believed the theatre 
was on fire. The cellar, however, was protected by iron, 
stone, brick, and concrete, and was a long way from the inte- 
rior of the theatre, with the business of which it in no way 
interfered, and the performances took place ag usual. ‘The 
fire was put out in about twenty minutes, 


Two years ago, the Earl of Lichfield, as lord-lieutenant of 
Staffordshire, announced that Mrs. W. Salt. in accordance 
with her late husband’s wishes, had placed Mr. Salt’s library 
at the disposal of the county, on certain conditions, the prin- 
cipal being that a suitable building should be provided, and 
that a librarian should be appointed. ‘The library cost the 
deceased gentleman over 30,0002. His lordship, after endea- 
vouring to arouse the interest of the county in various 
ways, announced at the quarter sessions that he had advised 
Mrs, Salt to give the library to the British Museum. 


BREAKFAST — Epps’s Cocoa—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING.— 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has zederee By & 
general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette Se etl the opera- 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws ees Beyrication cf the 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a car’ ohee provided our 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Sarre which may 
breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavorrn, simply with boiling 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. : “ckets, Jabelled—JaMES 
water or milk. Sold only in Se nl ; 

Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
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The Aetwest Fashions. 


THE NEW BONNETS AND HATS. 


N our last number we gave illustrations, with descrip- 
| tive matter, of nine of the newest and most stylish 
hats and bonnets at present obtainable by the public; 


Fig. 1.—AUTUMN HAT. 


but, with the fall of the year, the choice of suitable late 
autumn and early winter bonnets is so engrossing and 
interesting a subject to all ladies who follow the fashions, 
that we have thought it desirable to supplement such, de- 
scriptions with a few additional remarks and illustrations 
sufficient to put our readers in possession of the very 
latest and most trustworthy information on the subject. 
Gipsy Bonnets.—The gipsy bonnet is now being 
exhibited in all its variations. The bonnet may have 
a rolled coronet or 
merely a_ sloping 
front, a __ broad, 
clearly-defined crown 
or a soft cap crown, 
a drooping curtain 
or one rolled en re- 
vers, but the gipsy 
shape is preserved 
always. Coquettish 
and small is the idea 
one forms of a gipsy 
bonnet, yet the new 
styles give quite a 
stately air by reason 
of their height, and 
are far larger than 
any shape worn since 
small fanchons were 
introduced. We shall 
see fewer round hats 
worn this winter, as 
many ladies who had 
abandoned bonnets 
for the more jaunty 
hat will return to the 
stylish and graceful 
gipsy. As we have 
said before, the gipsy 
is not successful un- 
less the coiffure is 
arranged to suit it. 
The front hair must 
be rolled or puffed, 
or else have very 
fluffy frizzes above 
the forehead and 
temples, the sides 
must be perfectly 
flat, with a tiny short 
curl behind each eur, 
while the back forms 
a long, soft chate- 
laine setting closely 
Li ES head. The 
slightest extrié 
breadth added to the 
head by puffs, &e., 
destroys the slender 
contour necessary for 
the gipsy. The bon- 
net is placed far for- 
ward, the strings 
pass back of the ear 
to tie in front, and 
the curtain, or a long 
plume, droops_ over 
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the heavy braids be- 


dies who dressed stylishly, but this season they are selected 
by the most fastidious. Deeper and gayer colours are 
used in millinery, and all-black bonnets are no longer 
considered more stylish than all others. The idea now is 
to have the bonnet match the suit with which it is worn ; 
consequently milliners display bonnets of every colour, 
with two or three shades of the colour in each bonnet. 
Bonnets for promenade and church are of the darkest, 
richest colours in the costume, and the shades of the 
bonnet should approach very neatly. Prune blue, navy 
blue, scarabée, plum-colour, invisible green, and cigar- 
brown bonnets will be worn with suits of the same colour, 
and also with black costumes. Prettiest among the 
shaded bonnets are those of the brown shades, the lightest 
pale golden-brown for the velvet, felt, or gros-de-Londres, 
of which the bonnet is made, a darker shade for the 
velvet torsades, and facings, a string of each shade, while 
the ostrich tips represent three or fonr shades. Lilac 
and purple tints shade prettily if the rosy hues are kept 
away from those tinged with blue. Pale grey shades 
into deeper tones, like shadowy frescoes. Light blue 
shades do not blend effectively, but dark, deep blues are 
very rich. Green shades admirably. 


Tur Princess Atice.—The Princess Alice is the name 
given to a higa, stylish bonnet for young faces. It is 
modelled somewhat like the Greek cap, with high soft 
crown, a fall of lace over the forehead, and narrow 
strings to tie under the chin. This is made in black lace, 
in blue velvet, green, and other stylish colours, with 
ostrich tips at the side, and a band and strings of gros 
grain of a deeper shade. 

Another novelty, very simple and becoming, resembles 
in shape the helmet worn by French cnirassiers. It is 
made of black velvet, edged with a lace border, on which 
jets are sewed in a floral design. The transparent border 
over light hair is exceedingly pretty. Still another lovely 
hat for a blonde is simply a scooped-out cover for the 
front of the head, tied down at the sides in the way sea- 
side hats were worn in the summer. Made of black 
velvet, with pale blue gros grain twisted across the top 
from ear to ear, and two long slender ostrich plumes 
streaming behind, this is exceedingly becoming. 


MATERIALS AND Mopets.—Velvet, feathers, and gros 
grain form the principal part of all stylish bonnets. 
Flowers and lace are always handsome, though it is now 
quite possible to make a bonnet without them. Satin is 
scarcely seen at all. The new gros grain de Londres— 
repped silk with thicker cords than gros grain—is very 
stylishly used, especially for black bonnets. Jet orna- 
ments are sparingly used. 

A tasteful model for ladies who make their own bonnets 
is of golden-brown gros grain, to match the dress of the 
wearer, with chestnut brown velvet trimmings, like those 
on the dress. The gros grain placed smoothly over the 
gipsy frame consists of but two pieces—the crown and the 
bias headpiece shaped to the frame. The standing revers 
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SHapED BoNNETS. 


—For several winters 


past blue, green, Or 
maroon bonnets have 
not been worn by la- 


Figs. 3 and 4.—WaLKING TOILETS, 
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in front is faced with chestnut velvet, and the curtain or 
cape gathered across the back is also of velvet, but should 
be lined with the gros grain, and the light lining per- 
mitted to show at the edges. Three short ostrich tips of 
different shades, fastened on the left side by a knot part 
velvet and part gros grain, lean forward over the crown 
and shade its stiff outlines. The strings, of gros grain 
ribbon, are a yard long, and each string is of a different 
shade of brown. If it is necessary to add a gay colour 


Fig. 2.—avuTuMN HArT.} 


and face trimming, place a crushed rose and autumn 
leaves at the base of the feathers, and pleat fine tulle 
round the face. 

BonNETS FoR ELDERLY Lapres.—For elderly ladies who 
are weary of black velvet bonnets the thick repped silk 
or gros de Londres offers a welcome change. Their 
bonnets are of the close-eared cottage shape, plainly 
covered with repped silk, while cords or folds of velvet 
follow the outlines of the bonnet for a border. The face 
trimming is mingled 
black and white lace, 
or else lace of but 


one colour, with 
knots of purple 
velvet. 


Rounp Hzts.—The 
hat that has seized 
the popular fancy 
for autumn wear is 
the turban, whether 
of French or English 
make does not mat- 
ter, the only differ- 
ence being that the 
latter hasa flat crown, 
while the former ig 
rounded. They are 
made of felt, straw, 
or gros grain, with a 
brim an inch wide, 
turned up all round 
the crown, and co- 
vered with velvet. 
A velvet band sur- 
rounds the crown ; a 
knot or fan-like or- 
nament is in front ; 


Minin and an ostrich plume 
WAV begins on the left 

=. side, passes back of 
the crown, and hangs 
on the right of the 
chatelaine. Some- 
times a yard of frou- 
frou gauze is left 
hanging on the side 
to serve for a veil. 

A novelty, called 
the Amazon hat, is 
of fine black beaver, 
ce: lled plush by many 
milliners, shaped like 
the low stiff hats 
used by  equestri- 
ennés. elt eshasena 
velvet brim, band, 
and jet buckle, and 
a blue gauze veil. 
Exclusive ladies, who 
wore the turban in 
the summer, have 
abandoned it now 
that it has become 
popular enough to be 
common, and_ are 
wearing the Louis 
XIV. hats, turned 
up only on one side, 
or else with high re- 
vers behind. Short 
erect ostrich — tips, 
pompons, and ai- 
grettes cover the 
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crown of these hats, and give them 4 dashing military 
air. An immense bow of velvet on the left side has two 
long scarf ends, fringed, and arranged to fall over the 
chatelaine braids. 


DRESS AND FASHION. 
By MADAME RAYMOND. 
The fashions for the coming winter, though simpler in 
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Fig. 2.—SPECTACLE CASE. 


their general character, as we said a few weeks since, 
nevertheless retain the principal features of the present 
styles. The majority of the wrappings will be of the 


familiar shape—straight paletots slashed in the back and 
under the arms—and will be made both of cloth and of 
velvet. In the latter case they will generally be trimmed 
with lace, which may be very wide or very narrow, ac- 
cording to fancy. 
shape of long talmas, 


Large mantles lined with fur, in the 
will be much worn for full dress 
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where it is desired to throw off the wrapping before en- 
tering the drawing-room. A dress of this kind that will 
be generally adopted this winter consists of a skirt of 
black satin or plain dark silk, trimmed with three pleated 
flounces set on with a heading under a velvet ribbon. four- 
fifths of an inch wide. The tight-fitting casaque, In the 
form of a tunic, is made of velvet of the same shade as the 
skirt, and trimmed with black Jace, or with fringe of the same 


colour as the velvet. This casaque is rather long, and is 
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Fig. 3.--CROCHET OR NETTING BORDER. 


draped on each side in such @ manner as to form paniers | 
on the hips. Very often the fronts of the casaque are in 
the form of the Louis XIV. vest, with long square tabs, 
and are made of the same material as the skirt, so that 
the velvet casaque appears to be open. Over this ecstume 
is worn the large warm mantle described above, which is 
left in the dressing-room. These costumes, which are de- 
signed for morning calls and receptions, are black, dark 
brown, dark grey, or dark green. As the fashionable 
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sleeves are extremely long, full, and slashed, close sleeves 
of the same material as the skirt are worn inside those of 
the casaque. 

Among the trimmings that will be most in vogue must 
be mentioned silk fringe, which will take the place of 
flounces. This fringe is very deep, and ig arranged in 
two or three rows on the dress. Each row of fringe is 
surmounted by a ribbon or silk ruche. All—fringe 
ruches, and dress—are of the same shade. Sometimes 
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the fringe is made in the following manner: the silk is 
cut in strips from six to twelve inches wide, and is raveled 
out till only an edge of two-tifths of an inch is left ; this 
makes an extremely light fringe, which is especially 
adapted to light-coloured fabrics, and therefore to evening 
dresses. I have seen a dress trimmed with this kind of 
fringe. It was made of sea-green taffetes, and consisted 
of a round skirt trimmed with two rows of raveled fringe, 
each eight inches wide, and headed by a ruche of satin 
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ribbon. ‘Trained over-skirt, open in front over the one 
just described in such a manner as to show the two rows 
of fringe, which, of course, did not extend all the way 
round the under-skirt, but were only placed on the front. 
The trained skirt was trimmed with the same fringe, 
headed bya satin ruche. The fringe only reached on 
each side to the bottom of the under-skirt, but the ruche 
extended all round the train. Waist cut square in the 
front and back, and edged with raveled fringe. Full 
sleeves trimmed with the same. Bruges lace chemisette 
and under-sleeves. 

For rather dressy autumn and comparatively simple 
winter toilettes, white will always be very much in vogue. 

Just as every lady has at least one black silk dress in 
her wardrobe, so she has a white one, which can be worn 
over any kind of skirt. This white dress, which is com- 
posed of a tunic and a waist, with flowing sleeves, is made 
either of wool or of some fancy fabric of wool and silk, or, 
when very elegant, of China crape or silk gauze; it is 
trimmed with silk fringe or white lace, and is worn over a 
skirt of any description, even black or dark brown. This 
fashion is very convenient for divers occasions, such as 
concerts, operas, evening receptions, Xe. These dresses 
are often trimmed also with one or more rows of black 
velvet ribbon, which does not dispense with the use of 
white fringe. 

The shape of waists is greatly varied ; they are made 
with basques, forming revers covered with velvet ; slashed 
basques, very long and very short ; pleated and plain 
basques ; and without any basques at all. Among those 
open in front I will cite one which is wholly new. This 
is closed at the bottom of the opening with a large button 
or a gold brooch, above which it is rounded out so as to 
show a very full gathered, lace frill. The waist is open 
about three inches and a half down, beyond which it is 
closed to the belt. 

The best mode of making the fashion understood is to 
give a detailed description of some of the dresses which 
are in course of preparation for the ensuing season. Here 
is a morning costume: Round skirt of silk, with dead 
lustre and satin stripes, the first black, and the second 
dark green, trimmed with three black flounces, edged with 
green bias folds. Casaque of dark green cloth, scalloped 
on the bottom, and edged with a bias fold of black Turk 
satin. This casaque, the breadths of which terminate in 
rounded tabs, is buttoned from the throat to the waist. 
The fronts are cut in the princesse style ; that is, the 
waist and skirt are cut in one piece, with a revers basque 
behind. The slashed sleeves are very long and full, and 
are worn with close-fitting under-sleeves, like the skirt. 
Linen collar and cuffs. Black velvet bonnet, with a large 
cluster of green satin grapes and leaves. 

Dinner dress: Long under-skirt of violet satin, trimmed 
round the bottom with triangles of lilac velvet, set on 
with the point upwards, and bound with lilac satin. At 
the point of each triangle is a large button, covered with 
violet satin. These triangles are alternately one short 
and the next longer. Tunic of lilac velvet, slashed on 
the bottom at regular intervals. Each of these slits is 
about six inches deep, and the edges are folded back, so 
as to form a revers, and faced with violet satin. Waist 
with basque, forming similar revers. The waist opens in 
front, over a vest of violet satin, furnished with a frill of 


point d’Alen¢on, in which is stuck an emerald pin, similar 


to that formerly worn by gentlemen. 

Here is a toilette for a full-dress dinner or autumn 
ball: Under-skirt of pink taffetas ; trained over-skirt of 
grey gauze from the waist. This skirt is arranged in 
graduated puffs, increased in size to the bottom, and end- 
ing with a very wide flounce. This trimming reaches 
only to each side of the back breadth, which has an en- 
tirely different trimming, composed of twelve upright 
bias folds of gauze, edged with grey crimped fringe. Low 
waist, trimmed with two bias folds of the same kind. 
Very short sleeves. Cluster of roses without foliage, and 
grey feather in the hair. 


Another toilette for the same occasions as the one just 
described has an under-skirt of bright blue faye, made 
with a train, and trimmed with a flounce with a double 
heading formed of two ruches edged with very narrow fine 
white guipure. Low waist and short sleeves. Tunic 
entirely composed of bands of white grenadine and white 
guipure insertion arranged perpendicularly, the whole 
edged with wide white guipure. High over waist, cut 
square in front, with very full slashed sleeves. The tunic 
is looped on each side by bows of blue ribbon, fringed 
with white. This tunic has a round point behind, the 
front breadths being cut like the ends of a shawl. 


Dresses composed of two shades of the same colour will 
cone to be me KOrE; the lighter shade being chosen 
or the dress, and the darker shade for trimmings. For 
instance, a dress of light brown faye will be trimmed with 
bands, Huoh Ss; and bias rolds of a darker shade of the same 
material. Sometimes also the two shades will be mixed 
more intimately. Suppose a dress of rather dark grey 
silk ; this will be trimmed with a flounce of black silk ten 
mene wide, scalloped on the lower edge, and surmounted 
y three narrow flounces of grey silk, scalloped and bound 
eles black ; a flounce of black silk six inches wide, 
lace three narrow grey scalloped  flounces, the 
73 : eing set on with a heading, likewise scalloped. 
ae Se casaque of grey silk, forming a rather short 
hentia irt, and edged with a black flounce set on with a 
ad ey, The sleeves of the casaque are somewhat close, 
re Apumed with a grey flounce, under which is set 
i aged vitheeethare aut is cut square in front, and is 
- ite heart 
sane, te ire eS Dunes, uae joins that ot ae 
ctends up the waist. T, ecomes narrower when i 
ex of thaweeenie arge bow of black silk at the 
bottom dies eee of the waist. The skirt of the 
Se sen ae onan ae os se dress ; this 
two shades of violet, brown, or green, e dress is made of 
It will be seen, in short, that the most diverse and even 
the most opposite styles will be worn this winter 3 waists 
with basques and waists without basques ; loose wrappings 
and tight-fitting wrappngs ; flowing sleeves and close 
sleeves; dresses with flounces and dresses without 
flounces—every one choosing to suit her style and her 
taste. Crinoline still holds its ground, but is a little 
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smaller than last winter. 
shawls will be worn at all. 


Neither India nor any other 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Autumn Hats and Bonnets,—These, 
with several other stylish hats and bonnets, are described 
in detail in our fashion article. 

Fig. 3.—Walking Toilet.—Dress of iron-grey poult de 
soie. The skirt is trimmed with five bands of black 
velvet, piped on each side ; grey silk second skirt, round 
in front and forming two long points on each side and 
behind, trimmed with a piped band of velvet and wide 
tassel fringe. High bodice with round waist, ornamented 
with bands of velvet in front to simulate braces and 
velvet waistband. Sleeve with deep cuff, trimmed to 
match the upper-skirt. Hat of black straw, trimmed 
with black velvet and curled feather. 

Fig. 4.—-Walking Toilet.—Dress of light green poult 
de soie, with trimming forming a second skirt, composed 
of dark green pleating, rounded on each side and or- 
namented with bows of the same shade. The pleating is 
about eight inches wide at the sides, and gets gradually 
wider towards the centre of the back, so as to simulate a 
train tunic. Bodice with long basque in front and very 
short behind, trimmed with dark green pleating. Waist- 
band of dark green, with long fringed ends. Pagoda 
sleeves trimmed to match. Hat of black straw, trimmed 
with velvet and a green feather. 


CHork-Gable, 


Fig. 1.—ANTIMACASSAR.—This pattern will be found 
very effective for an antimacassar or toilette-cover ; or, 
indeed, any of the many purposes to which crochet and 
netting may be adapted. 

Fig. 2.—SprcTacLE-casE.—-This very useful article 
forms an extremely pretty present for either a lady or 
gentleman, and is also well suited for sale in fancy fairs. 
It is worked on black silk canvas, and does not, there- 
fore, require any grounding. Work with floss silk, in 
maize colour, shading down from a light tint to a deep 
brown. It is also very pretty in shades of green or violet 
colour. 

Fic. 3.—BorpER IN CrocHet or Nerrina.—We have 
already given several elegant borders for short curtains, 
antimacassar, and a variety of other purposes, but as 
those may not meet the requirements of our readers, we 
this week give another, both simple and pretty. It may 
be worked either in crochet or netting and darning. 

Fig. 4.—Brarpina Parrern.—As braiding continues 
to be much in fashion, slight patterns which produce a 
pretty effect are especially useful ; and the one we are 
now supplying will be found suitable for many purposes. 
It is worked in two lines of braid, which, as they cross 
each other, complete the design. The pattern may, if 
preferred, be worked in two shades of colour, or even in 
two contrary colours, and looks extremely well at the 
bottom of a child’s dress. 

Fig. 5.—AnTIMACASSAR IN NETTING AND DARNING.— 
Two meshes are to be employed in this work, the one 
half an inch wide, the other a quarter of an inch, remem- 
bering that a flat mesh is much better than a round one 
for securing the regularity of the netting. On the narrow 
mesh the stripes of netting are in Messrs. Walter Evans 
and Co.’s pink crochet cotton,on the wide mesh in the same 
makers’ white, using No. 12 or No. 14. With the stripe 
of pink netting the pattern is to be darned. Perhaps it 
will be proper for us to add, for the service of those ladies 
not quite familiar with all the netting stitches, that the 
three loops of the long mesh netted on the corresponding 
loops of the same are done by. passing the cotton three 
times round the fingers, securing the whole by passing 
the needle through the three stitches of the last row, and 
tying with one knot. 


Che Housekeeper. 
KITCHEN PHYSIC. 


By Marcaret Hore, 
Avthor of “ Little Dinners,” “ For Better for Worse,” cc. 
ee 


No. VII.—-LITTLE DISHES. 


HOSE who have wealth at their command can of course 
without difficulty command a variety of diet for their in- 
valids, Game, poultry, fish, the most succulent and delicate 
parts of all animal food, are theirs at pleasure. But for those 
whose means are limited it is not so, and keen is often the 
regret and pain when it is found impossible to provide delicate 
and suitable food for some beloved sufferer. It is our anxious 
wish to be useful to such as these, and before closing this 
series of papers we will, though not by any means as exhaust- 
ing the subject, offer a few recipes and suggestions for little 
dishes. It is not proposed to make any comparison of the 
relative value of different articles of food, as that would carry 
us beyond the present limits ; and it only, therefore, remains 
to give some relishing little dishes which may be made with 
reference to economy, and thus assist the nurse to procure 
for her patients ‘‘something they can fancy.” 
MINCED MEAT. 


There is no form of administering animal food so useful to 
invalids whose digestion is very weak. The sameness of it, 
however, is a drawback, and can only be obviated by great 
care and attention. A slice from a hot leg of mutton, 
a well-cooked chop or cutlet deftly prepared, will be 
greatly relished, but the mince must never be made 
from cold meat or rewarmed. All who can possibly 
afford the small outlay should have a little mincing 
machine. Kent's is the best. It reduces the meat 
almost to a pulp in a moment. Care should be taken to 
thoroughly heat the machine with boiling water before putting 
in the meat, and a very hot plate should be placed to receive 
it. Another, also very hot, should be ready with which to 
cover it over, and then if the meat is placed between the two 
on the range or in the oven for a couple of minutes, it will be 
warmed through and very nice. A well-cooked and minced 
onion, a drop of shalot vinegar, or even the point of a knife 
passed over a clove of garlic, and then used to stir the mince, 
will give variety and relish to it. , 

Pounded meat is ordered for cases of excessive weakness of 


the digestive organs ; it cannot be served so nicely as when 
minced, but when insisted on should be treated as nearly as 
possible as directed for mince, taking care the mortar is made 
thoroughly hot before commencing to pound the meat. 


QUENELLES 


are a light nourishing food, but are not usually made, on ac- 
count of the trouble and expense. With management neither 
need be great, and the following recipe will be found cheap 
and simple. No doubt quenelles are finer made in more 
elaborate form—with calf’s udder and the white meat of 
game and poultry freshly pounded, but when the object is 
merely to provide a tasty inexpensive little dish, our recipe 
will answer well: Take five tablespoonfuls of sifted bread 
crumbs, moisten them with cream or new milk, and before 
using drain away as much of it as you can. Thoroughly in- 
corporate two tablespoonfuls of potted meat and a quarter of 
an ounce of fresh butter with the bread, and then mix this 
with a small well-beaten egg into a paste. Flour your hands 
and roll the quenelles into egg-shaped balls. Have a stewpan 
with boiling broth, and poach the quenelles in it. The time 
they will take depends on the size, but ten minutes is generally 
sufficient for the largest. The above mixture is nice baked in 
small cups as puddings. With these a good gravy should be 
served, 
MUTTON-CHOPS, 

Having before ventured to offer remarks on the preparation 
of the most simple articles of invalid’s dietary, it will not be 
so surprising that we now say a few words on this most im- 
portant one—the mutton-chop. As in everything served to 
invalids appearances should be carefully studied, it is of im- 
portance that in the first place the chop should, before being 
placed on the gridiron, be neatly trimmed. Many healthy 
persons object to seeing the fat end of a chop on their plate 
with the grease that runs from it, and it is often enough to 
turn the appetite of a convalescent. Supposing, then, the 
butcher to have sent a well-cut moderately-thick chop—it 
should not weigh more than seven ounces—the fat end should 
be removed, and the fat cut from the cutlet, leaving only just 
sufficient to protect the lean. Before placing the chop on the 
gridiron lightly pepper and salt it. Ten minutes over a bright 
quick fire will cook it, and it should be turned every minute. 
The flavour of the chop is spoiled if it is the least blackened ; 
on the other hand, if not a deep brown it will eat sodden. 
Ignorant cooks cut chops to ascertain if they are done, This 
never ought to be necessary, as it lets out the gravy and spoils 
the appearance of the chop. When several chops are likely 
to be required, it is better and cheaper to buy two or three 
pounds of the best end of the loin (then the top can be cut 
off in one piece, which, properly stewed, makes a very nice 
dish); the chops can then be sawn asunder at any time and in 
any size required. 

BEEF-CUTLETS. 

To vary the mutton-chop by an almost equally digestible 
morsel of meat is a great point. There is, however, some 
little ignorance in England about fillet-steaks or cutlets. 
Many suppose they can only be had from the under-cut of 
the sirloin, whereas that from the rump as cut in London 
is equally fine. The only difficulty is to get them properly 
cut, and the best way is to buy the whole under-cut of the 
rump and divide it into cutlets at home. A portion of this 
fillet of beef can be reserved for a roast, and it is always 
improved by being lightly salted and peppered, and hung in 
a cool place for a day. In summer, before sprinkling with 
salt, the meat should be carefully wiped over with vinegar. 

For cutlets, trim away every particle of skin and fat, leaving 
only the delicate fillets, which lightly pepper and salt, and set 
aside on a plate for two hours or more. The fillets must not 
be more than the third of an inch thick, and must be broiled 
slowly for six or seven minutes. When about to serve, a 
small piece of fine fresh butter, mixed with a little pepper, 
salt, and a pinch of finely-chopped parsley, should, if not 
disapproved, be laid on each cutlet. When a sirloin of beef 
is used for the family dinner, the under-cut or part of it 
may be removed before the joint is cooked, and reserved to 
make a dish for the next day’s dinner. 


SWEETBREADS 

of veal are costly, and, besides, often very difficult to procure, 
Lambs’ sweetbreads, when in season, are very good, and for 
sixpence a nice little dish for an invalid may be had, Trim 
the sweetbreads nicely and wash them in warm water, Put 
them into a stewpan in some highly-seasoned white stock, 
boil them for a quarter of an hour, then take them up, di 
them in egg, and then in breadcrumbs nicely seated: an 
fry in butter to a nice light brown. Serve either with or 
without gravy made from some of the liquor in which the 
sweetbreads were boiled. 


SHEEPS’ BRAINS 


are an excellent substitute for sweetbreads, and, if properly 
cooked, make an imitation that will deceive many persons. At 
all seasons they are to be had at small cost, especially so if it 
is convenient to buy the whole head for broth or the family 
dinner. Having carefully washed the brains, boil them fast 
so as to harden them without breaking them, in well-seasoned 
gravy. When done, take them up and allow them to remain 
until quite cold. Then divide each lobe down the middle and 
dip each piece in eggs and afterwards in seasoned bread- 
crumbs. Fry and serve as directed for sweetbreads. 


CHICKENS. 


One may be made to serve for two excellent meals by 
dividing down the middle, boiling or roasting one half, and 
broiling the other. For this latter purposea chicken should be 
small and young—if otherwise, it must be parboiled before 
broiling. First brush the half chicken over with dissolved 
butter, and during the cooking occasionally baste with it. 
Place the chicken, bones to the fire, on the gridiron, and let 
it remain slowly cooking for twenty minutes, Then turn the 
meat side to the fire, taking care it does not stick to the 
gridiron or the skin burn in the least. Let it remain ten 
minutes, then again turn and baste it cleverly with a bit of 
butter tied in muslin, as thus you can put it equally on the 
chicken without waste. Lightly pepper and salt it, and when 
it has remained another five minutes (in all thirty-five minutes) 
sezve it very hot. 

RABBITS. 

If they are to be had, choose the Ostend, of course taking 
care they are fresh and fat, The lower half of one of these, 
covered with slices of fat bacon and well basted with lard, 
will be found very nice as a roast. Itcan be filled with stuff- 
ing if desired, and a piece of muslin fastened over the open 
end to keep itin. The other half of the rabbit may be cut 
in joints and placed in a stew-pan with two or three onions, 
alittle pepper and salt, and some slices of half-cooked fat 
pickled pork, and the whole covered with water, Let it 
simmer until perfectly tender. Then take it up, set the 
rabbit aside whilst you remove every particle of fat from the 
broth, and allow it to boil sharply until reduced to a quarter 
of a pint ; then add to it a tablespoonful of flour, mixed 12 
a quarter of a pint of milk or cream, put in the rabbit and 
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let it simmer for five minutes. Then serve. The pork and 
onions, with a little of the sauce, will make a nice meal for one 
of the family. 

STEWED PIGEONS. 

Care must be taken to have the bird very fresh. Mixa 
finely-chopped onion with a bit of butter, pepper, and salt, and 
fasten it securely in the body of the pigeon. Place it ina 
stewpan With a glass of claret and enough well-seasoned 
stock to nearly cover it. When the pigeon has sim- 
mered for half an hour, or until perfectly tender, take it up, 
brush it over with yolk of egg, and dust fine raspings over it. 
Set it in a quick oven and baste it well with butter. In ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour it should be done and nicely 
browned. Let the gravy 10 which the pigeon has stewed 
reduce by boiling in a stewpan without the lid. When it is 
strong enough thicken it and serve in a sauceboat. 

VEGETABLES. 

It isa great thing if a vegetable addition can be made to a 
simple meal, as it not only enhances its enjoyment, but makes 
a useful combination. Unfortunately very few vegetables are 
admissible on the invalid’s ment, and even the much-esteemed 

otato is sadly indigestible. It has been found, however, 
that a potato half boiled, taken from the saucepan, sprinkled 
with salt, then placed in the oven and basted once or twice 
either with the dripping from meat as it roasts or fresh butter, 
and allowed to brown nicely, will be digested with less diffi- 
culty than when cooked in any other form. 

The potato should never have a hard crust, but look, when 
done, like a ball of flour, crisp and delicately brown. 

The sprigs of cauliflower are very good, and are much better 
thus cooked than in the whole vegetable, because they are sure 
to be better done and drained. A white sauce made of milk 
and boiled flour is a great addition to the sprigs, and they 
should be tossed up in it before serving. 

Onions are the best vegetables for invalids, for they convey 
warmth and nourishment, and are otherwise useful. When 
properly cooked they will never give any unpleasant con- 
sequences, or any taint to the breath of the patient which 
need annoy attendant friends. We recommend two ways of 
dressing onions. Peel and boil moderate-sized onions 1n beef- 
tea gravy or stock until they are tender enough to pierce witha 
straw. If the outer skin remains hard strip it off. Make the 
gravy as thick as cream by mixing a little flour in milk and 
stirring it in. Let the onions simmer for a quarter of an hour 
in the thickened gravy and serve. Or boil the onions in salt 
and water for three hours, or until very tender. Then drain 
the water away and set them to stew gently half an hour with 
a small piece of butter, pepper, and galt. They must thus be 
Gnished slowly, so as not to become brown or dry. They 
should retain their shape and look very delicate. They may 
be served with or without the butter in which they have been 
finished, and are excellent placed round a chop or cutlet. 
Spanish onions are very good thus cooked, but they must be 
boiled until exceedingly soft, and be thoroughly drained before 
the butter is added. 


Che Ladies’ Garden 
By A LApDy. 
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AVING just glanced at plant cases, and a few simple 

arrangements for floral decoration in sitting-rooms, 

T will now draw attention to some exceedingly pretty 

flower stands. They are not exactly novelties in the market, 

having been introduced about five years ago, from designs 

furnished by a gentleman named Aglio; but they have stood 
the test of use, and are most decidedly ornamental. 

The first I shall notice is a vase intended for the boudoir 
table, and it should be filled with cut flowers, placed in 
damp sand, covered over by fresh moss. 

This vase has three supporters, in the form of cornucopias, 
and they should each hold a living plant; small ferns look 
remarkably graceful in them. A friend of mine had one of 
these table vases made of pure white porcelain, and 
exquisitely cool and lovely it looked in spring-time, 
filled with early wild flowers, intermixed with delicate 
green fern-fronds. She used to change the living plants 
in the cornucopias constantly; at one time she would 
have three fine primrose plants, at another harebells or cow- 
slips mingled with the purple orchis, but I did not like this 
last combination so well; although I was ready to admit 
that the purple blossom in question looked well in the cowslip 
field, it did not, in my opinion, in the flower vase. Blue 
flowers have greer. leaves, yet 1 do not affect blue and green 
as a mixture in dress ; at the same time I know that I never 
caw the vase set forth to greater advantage than it was one 
bright morning, when I found some of the lesser periwinkle 
in full bloom trailed round it. The deep blue of this charm- 
ing little flower, and the satin-like texture of its rich green 
leaves, formed a delightful contrast to the white ornamenta- 
tion of the stand, and made an exquisite fringe for some pink- 
wild blossoms that reposed on a moss bed in the centre. I 
should always, when living in the country, have one stand or 
vase filled with wild flowers and plants in my morning room ; 
and even in the vicinity of a town one can, if one has a 
garden, manage to effect this. A small corner of it set aside 
For a * wild bed” can be spared. I am told that the Princess 
Royal (the Crown Princess of Prussia I ought to write) has a 
“¢wild garden” in the royal gardens of her favourite palace 
filled with English wild flowers ; there is a pretty wood, and 
in this wood English wild plants, suitable to the situation, 
climate, &c., &c., have been placed, and left to grow ; walks, 
which are carefully kept, have been made through the wood, 
but no culture is bestowed on the flowers ; they are, in every 
sense, wild flowers. 

There are not many wild flowers to be found in this month 
(October). It is the season of many-coloured leaves. See 


Shade deepening over shade the country round 

Embrown’d ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from wan declining green 

To sooty black. 

The woods round Beaumaris, and especially the trees in 

‘ Baron’s Hill” grounds (Sir R. Bulkeley’s place), are looking 
very lovely just now, in the full glory of their autumnal tints. 
Tt certainly is a great boon to the public being allowed to walk 
in these domains. Their worthy owner throws them open 
five days in the week to visitors and the inhabitants of the 


town. é . 
But to return to wild plants. There is one common weed, 


‘‘ the shepherd's purse,” which is to be found in every way- 
side place. It is most uninteresting in appearance ; the 
flowers are small and devoid of beauty. Yet to many and 
many a home-sick wanderer this unpoetical-looking flower 
has given intense pleasure. It grows in every region of the 
globe. It braves a northern climate and flourishes under 
tropical skies, so wherever the English traveller treads he 
meets with this humble memento of home. It greets him 
with a familiar aspect, reminds him of wastes and wilds 
thousands of miles away perhaps, and is on that very account 


more loved than all the magnificent blossoms or luxuriant 
vegetation he sees around him. 

The chickweed is another cosmopolitan weed, and right glad 
are all who have pet birds when they find a little of it for 
their favourites in autumn. My dear little canary brightens 
up directly 1 bring him a bunch of it. Some persons say it 
was the chickweed first suggested to Linneus the sleep of 
different plants. He noticed that as night approached the 
leaves drew together in pairs, so as to enclose the tender buds 
of the plant between them. 

Chenopodium Bonus Henricus, or ‘Good King Henry,” is 
an October flower of the wild. There has been some discus- 
sion of late in Science Gossip as to the reason why this 
plant was ever given such an English name ; and I do not 
think the different contributors have yet decided the point 
in a satisfactory way. None of the ‘ GoosEFoots,” to which 
family this plant belongs, are an inviting study, but the one 
in question has one practical good quality—it really is a far 
from bad substitute for garden spinach. 

Next week I hope to speak at length of some desirable 
window plants, and likewise throw outa few hints relative to 
the most successful mode of growing them. 

Beaumaris. HELEN E. WATNEY. 


CorrespowDenee. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.0.P.] 


IS IT SAD—AND WHY? 
To the Editor of the LaDY’s OWN PAPER. 


EAR SIR,—As a great admirer of your journal, especially 

as regards the freedom with which you permit ladies to 

discuss, in your correspondence columns, the various questions 

affecting the sex that now-a-days engage so large a share of 

public thought, I would crave space to draw attention toa 

subject in which I am sure mary of your readers must take, 
like myself, a deep interest. 

Riding over some pleasant hills one day, writes a lady in a 
copy of a foreign paper that has just reached me, with some 
would-be lovers in our party, a friend, speaking of her 
daughter, said, ‘‘ How wonderful, how almost sad it is, that 
‘we women’ have to settle the most solemn, important ques- 
tion of our lives at an age when so many of us are incompe- 
tent to judge of our own needs, before we really know our- 
selves or what will make us happy, and then the decision, 
once made, is so vital, so irrevocable, so enduring!” If, 
according to the laws of their nature, youth of opposite sexes 
are most strongly attracted toward each other between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five—if during that period attach- 
ments are oftenest formed that culminate in marriage, it would 
seem to be in accordance with Divine method, and why should 
it be sad? If it be the order of nature that we should choose 
life companions early, and early choice is ordinarily beset 
with peculiar danger, where is the mistake? Where is the 
cause of the disaster? Are God’s methods precarious ? Or 
has society interposed to thwart the beneficence of Divine 
arrangement ? If young people fail to make such choice as 
results in connubial happiness, through ignorance of their own 
wants or ignorance of each other, what is the cause of such 
want of knowledge? God has set brothers and sisters toge ther 
in families, that by mutual love and mutual duty home edu- 
cation and domestic happiness should be best secured. As 
society is the aggregation of families, ought not the young of 
both sexes to mingle constantly during school life, that they 
may share in the duties, the trials, the experiences of youth, 
and so grow to a just and reasonable estimate of each other, 
in the simple and comparatively safe relations of school 
friends? There are many who, having added to large oppor- 
tunities of observation the results of the experience of 
parents and older friends, believe that the proportion of happy 
homes, founded upon attachments made during school days, 
between the children of neighbours, in the simple intercourse 
of village life, is greater than of those formed under any other 
circumstances. If this be really so, it becomes young parents 
about to enter their children at school to give the matter 
serious attention, and wisely determine whether they shall 
from the first patronise schools where boys and girls are 
trained separately, or whether they shall co-operate with 
those teachers who, having become convinced that the course 
commonly pursued is an unwise one, teach the young of both 
sexes at the same time. 

Hoping this subject may receive the attention of your 
readers, I remain, yours, AN OLD GIRL. 


Tue New Marriace Law.—An important alteration was 
made in the marriage law of Ireland by an Act of Parliament 
at the end of ast session. It will take effect on January 1 next. 
Marriages in Ireland are to be legalised between persons of 
different religious persuasions on certain conditions set forth 
being complied with. A Protestant Episcopalian clergyman 
may solemnise a marriage between a Protestant and a person 
who is not a Protestant Episcopalian ; and also by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman between a person who is a Roman 
Catholic and a person who is not a Roman Catholic. A part 
of the Irish Act passed on the 19th Geo, II., cap. 13, which 
provides that a marriage between a Papist and any person 
who has professed himself or herself to be a Protestant at any 
time within twelve months before such celebration of marriage, 
if celebrated by a Popish priest, is to be void, is repealed ; 
but any marriage solemnised by a Protestant Episcopalian 
clergyman between a person who is a Protestant Episcopalian 
and a person who is nota Protestant Episcopalian, or by a 
Roman Catholic clergyman between a Roman Catholic and a 
person who is nota Boman Catholic, shall be void to all in- 
tents where the parties to such marriage knowingly and 
wilfully intermarried without due notice to the registrar, or 
without a certificate of notice duly issued, or without the 
presence of one or more witnesses, or in a building not set 
apart for the celebration of Divine service, according to the 
rights and ceremonies of the religion of the clergyman 
solemnising such marriages. 


Lapres should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and Is. boxes, also 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. 

War Mars.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 

Fancy Dresses.—Z. Srmpson and CoMPANY invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 63d 
73d., 8{d., 10fd., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Tsing 
Alpacas ih all colours, 63d. per yard, worth 93d.—Z. Stmpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. —65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 5 3) 
Farringdon-strect, F', C. eakk ; 
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THE QUEEN walked out at Balmoral on Monday last week 
accompanied by Princess Louise, and in the afternoon drove 
out with Princess Beatrice, attended by the Marchioness of 
Ely. Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Elphin- 
stone, left Balmoral for the Ranger’s House at Blackheath 
from whence his royal highness will do duty with his regi- 
ment, the Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own), 
which is quartered at Woolwich. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, and in the afternoon drove out, attended 
by the Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. Emily Cathcart. 
Prince Christian Victor, Prince Albert, and Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein left Balmoral for Frogmore. Princess 
Maud of Wales remained on a visit to the Queen. The Hon. 
W. FE. Forster arrived at the Castle. Major-General Sir 
‘Thomas and the Hon. Lady Biddulph and the Right Hon. W's 
E. Forster had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen went out on Wednesday morning with Princess 
Louise, and in the afternoon with Princess Beatrice, attended 
by the Marchioness of Ely. 

On Thursday morning the Queen walked out, accompanied 
by. Princess Louise and in the afternoon drove out with 
Princess Beatrice attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Prin- 
cess Louise rode out, attended by the Marquis of Hertford 
and Lady Florence Seymour. Prince Leopold went out 
walking. The Duke of Argyll arrived at the Castle. The 
Duke of Argyll and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On Friday morning the Queen walked out with the Prin- 
cess Louise and drove out in the afternoon with Prince 
Leopold, attended by the Hon. Lady Biddulph. The Mar- 
quis of Lorne arrived at Balmoral. The Duke of Argyll and 
the Marquis of Lorne had the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. 

On Saturday morning the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon drove out, attended 
by the Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. Lady Biddulph. The 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lorne, Sir Thomas and the 
Hon. Lady Biddulph, and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster had 
the honour of dining with the Queen. The Marquis of 
Hertford left the Castle. Viscount Bridport arrived. 

On Sunday the Queen, with Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, attended Divine Service at the parish church of 
Crathie. The Marchioness of Ely and Viscount Bridport 
were in attendance, The Rev. Mr. Story, of Roseneath, 
officiated. His Excellency M. and Madame Van de Weyer, 
the Duke of Argyll, and the Marquis of Lorne had the honour 
of dining with the Queen. 


APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS Lovisr.—The 
Queen has given her consent to the marriage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Argyll. The Marquis of Lorne 
is twenty-five years of age, having been born in 1845 at Staf- 


ford House. He is the eldest son of the Duke of Argyll by 
Lady Elizabeth Georgina Sutherland Leveson Gower, eldest 


daughter of the second Duke of Sutherland. He was educated 


at Eton, and subsequently at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
has represented Argyllshire in the House of Commons since 
February, 1868. The Princess, Louise Caroline Alberta, is 


three years younger than the noble Marquis. She 
was born on March, 1848. There is no precedent for 
the marriage of a member of the reigning family with a 
subject since the marriage of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James IT., with Lady Anne Hyde, daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, but before the Stuarts such marriages 
were not infrequent. Maud and Gundred, daughters of 
William the Conqueror, were married to the Earl of Chester and 
the Earl of Surrey respectively. Eleanor, daughter of John, 
married the Earl of Pembroke. Edward, surnamed the Black 
Prince, son of Edward III., married his cousin Joan, commonly 
called ‘‘ The Fair Maid of Kent,” daughter of the Earl of 
Kent ; and Philippa, daughter of Edward IL, married the 
Earl of March. Edward, eldest son of Henry VI., married 
Lady Anne Nevile, daughter of the Earl of Warwick. Henry 
VIII married Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Katherine 
Howard, and Katherine Parr. It is stated that the marriage 
will probably be celebrated about the first week in February 
at Windsor Castle. The Observer says that it is expected that 
Parliament will be asked to present the Princess with the 
same dowry as that granted to the Princess Helena on her 
marriage, namely, 30,0002, and an annuity of 6,0007. In the 
course of his speech at Oxford on Friday night, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, speaking of the approaching marriage, said: ‘*It so 
happens that the young nobleman who is fortunate enough to 
have secured the affections of the Princess is a great personal 
friend, and, indeed, a relation of my own. I happened to be 
staying at the house of his parents at the time the announce- 
ment of the fact—though then a secret—was first made. I 
happen, consequently, to know that it is a marriage of ‘the 
purest affection ; and Lam sure that a matter so interestin 
both in its political and its historic importance, is one whi 3 
will secure the hearty sympathy and approval of 
people.” We shall publish portraits of both the A aa 
the Princess. e Marquis and 
Ture Court.—Her Majesty, a i : 
Highnesses Princesses Tanta ner Eee ae their Royal 
old, and attended by the ladi and Prince Leo- 
F aa actoil fi e ladies and gentlemen of the Court, 
about Never boroe4 cotland and return to Windsor Castle 
Prince and Princess Christian 
Sains anne returned to Frogmore on 
See a visit to Lord and Lady Londesborough at 


His Imperial Hi ‘Prit i 
at the Clarendon fora fhe) Ene ee 
er Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward of 
. ; eimar, accompanied by Mr. and Lady Florence 
es agu, arrived in Edinburgh on Monday from poe 

astle, the seat of the Duke of Richmond. The party were 
expected to remain at Edinburgh several days aes 
ceeding southwards, 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Past Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge of England, was installed 
on Wednesday night last week as Patron of the Scotch Frees 
masons by the Grand Lodge of Scotland, in the Freemasons 
Hall, George-street, Edinburgh, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Most Worshipful Grand Master the Earl o 
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Dalhousie, K.T., G.C.B., &c., assisted by the office-bearers 
and members of the Grand Lodge. The Prince of Wales, on 
leaving Edinburgh on the Thursday night, proceeded to Stir- 
lingshire, on a visit to Colonel Murray, to return to London 
on Wednesday. At the end of the month he will proceed to 
Lord Londesborough’s seat, near Scarborough, for the shoot- 
ing; and about the middle of November the Prince and 
Princess will go to Sandringham. 

The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria, 
and attended hy Viscountess Walden and Mr. Holzmann, 
arrived in London on the Friday morning from Scotland. 

On Sunday the Princess of Wales, with Viscountess Walden, 
General Sir William Knollys, and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel 
in waiting, attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. The service was performed by the Rev. T. Helmore, 
the Rev. F. K. Harford, and the Rev. A. G. Cornwall. An- 
them, ‘‘In Thee, O Lord’—Weldon. Sung by Messrs. 
Hodges and Wilkinson. Mr. George Cooper presided at the 
organ. The sermon was preached by the Rev. A. G. Corn- 
wali from the Epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 10, 11, and 12. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Baroness Hochschild arrived at the Swedish Legation 
n Great Cumberland-place on Friday, from Sweden. 

Baron and Baroness de Cetto are spending the autumn at 
Brighton. Baron de Cetto has been confined to the house for 
several days past by a severe attack of gout. 

The Countess of Mayo, who returned some days back from 
the family seat in Ireland, will leave early in the ensuing 
month to rejoin his Excellency the Viceroy of India at Cal- 
cutta, 

On Wednesday last week the infant daughter of Lord and 
Lady Buckhurst was christened in the chapel at Knole. The 
Countess Bernstorff, the Countess of Wilton, Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, and Mr. Edgar Drummond were the sponsers. The 
child received the name of Edeline. The Chaplain, the Rev. 
C. Crofts, officiated. A select party were afterwards enter- 
tained at luncheon. 

The Earl and Countess Beauchamp have left England for 
Dresden. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne has taken a 
mansion in Grosvenor-square, and has arrived in town from 
Bowood. 

Another Waterloo officer, in the person of Lieutenant 
Charles R. Bowers, of No. 31, Wilton-place, and Little Tew 
Lodge, Oxfordshire, has just died, at his country seat, at an 
advanced age. The deceased officer entered the army in 
January, 1810, and was wounded when serving with his regi- 
ment at Waterloo. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland have entertained a 
succession of distinguished guests during the part fortnight 
at Raby Castle, Darlington. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Disraeli and Vicountess Beacons- 
field, Lord George Hamilton, the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
other distinguished visitors arrived at Knowsley Hall, on a 
visit to the Karl of Derby. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Spanish Jmgarcial states that the ex-Queen Isabella 
arrived in Geneva on the Ist inst., remained two days at the 
Hotel Métropole, and then removed with her suite to a hired 
house in the vicinity of the Lake. 

It is stated in Berlin that the King of Prussia has written a 
letter to the Queen of Prussia, in which he fixes the end of 
the month as the date when Paris will be taken. He there- 
fore recommended her, if she wanted a little rest, to leave 
Berlin, in order that she might be back by that time, and her 
Majesty has accordingly left Berlin for a short stay in the 
country. Her Majesty arrived at Homburg on Tucsday week. 
Her Majesty having declined any public reception, she was 
only received at the railway-station by the Crown Princess 
and one or two of the municipial authorities. 

Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia is still 
in Homburg, having been requested by her Majesty Queen 
Augusta to remain there another fortnight in company with 
her Majesty. Her royal highnesss will consequently not 
return to Berlin from Homburg before the end of this month. 

The Princess Louise of Sweden, wife of the Crown Prince 
of Denmark has just given birth to a son, as reported in our 
columns. The dreams of the Scandinavian party have now a 
chance of being realised. Charles XV. of Sweden was mar- 
ried to the Princess Louise of the Netherlands on the 19th 
June, 1850. The sole offspring of the union is the Princess 
Louise. The Salic law is at present in force in Sweden and 
Norway, so that the Princess Louise cannot succeed to the 
throne. Her son, however (just born) will, if he lives, 
rule the three kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Wednesday, last week, in the old parish church of 
Powick, was celebrated the marriage of H. W. M. Sorel- 
Cameron, Esq., son of Henry Minett, Esq., of Lower Weston 
House, Koss, Herefordshire, to Flora Agnes Sorel, the only 
child of that distinguished Indian officer, Colonel G. Poulett 
Cameron, C.B., K.C.T. and S., and granddaughter of the late 
Colonel Sir T. S. Sorel, K.C.H., formerly Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General for the Austrian Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom 
of Italy, and Margaret Countess D’Averton. ‘he bridal 
cortege left the residence of the bride’s father, Scuthwick 

odge, Lower Wick, in several carriages drawn by greys, and 
arrived at church about eleven o'clock. The bride’s dress 
was of white satin and Brussels lace, Brussels lace veil, looped 
Up on one side with the white rose of the Stuarts (of whom 

ue Camerons of Lochiel were always stanch adherents), 
ree of orange blossoms, the myrtle of Germany, the lilies 
The bride and clematis : ornaments of gold Indian filigree. 
Allan hae seven in number, were Miss Minett, Miss 
NE ir Crawford, Miss L. Minnett, Miss E. Minett, Miss 
roles await and Miss M. Minett. They were tastefully 
ee hi ©, in white corded silk with cerise satin, and 
blonde white tulle veils, and wreaths of cerise azaleas and 
clematis. 

A marriage 18 arranged between Miss Violet Campbell and 
Mr. H. West, but, in consequence of the recent jeath of Mr. 
West's father, it will probably not take place until November. 

A marriage 1s arranged, and will shortly take place, between 
Nugent Daniell, E'sq., of the Bombay Civil Service, and Lady 
Agnes Knox, only daughter of the late Earl of Ranfurly. 

The marriage of the Karl Cowper and Miss Compton, eldest 
daughter of Lord and Lady William Compton, is now de- 
finitely appointed for the 25th inst. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTs. 


The will of Sir Henry Edward Fox Young, C.B., late Cap. 
tain-General, Governor-in-Chief, and Vice-Admiral of Tas. 


mania, was proved in the London court on the 8th instant. 
under 7,000/. personalty. Sir Henry died on the 18th of 
September last, at his residence, 77, Kensington-gardens- 
square, aged sixty-two, having executed his will on the 23rd 
of November, 1869 ; it is very brief, and entirely in his own 
handwriting, appointing his wife, Lady Young, sole executrix, 
to whom he leaves a life interest in his property, real and 
personal, which, after her decrease, is to be equally divided 
amongst his children. 

The will of Mr. William Thornton West, of Poynder’s-road, 
Clapham-park, was proved in London on the 7th instant, 
under 500,0007. personalty, by Richard Thornton West, his 
brother ; Robert Thornton, his nephew ; and Walter John 
Coulson, the executors, power being reserved to his son, 
William West, to prove hereafter. He has appointed his 
executors trustees under his will, and his brother guardian of 
his children during their minority. He directs his residence 
at Clapham-park to be kept up without any material altera- 
tion till the youngest child attains the age of twenty-one, and 
has set apart the sum of 100,000/. in trust for the benefit of 
his son, William West, and four sums of 50,000J. each for his 
four daughters. He has left a legacy of 100/. and 251. a-year 
for life to his servant Mary Hobart, and legacies to all his 
other servants. He leaves liberal legacies to his executors 
and others, all of which are to be paid free of duty. He leaves 
his real estate and the residue of his personal to his son 
William West. 

The will of Mr. Henry Brocklehurst, of Foden Bank, in the 
borough of Macclesfield, was proved in the registry at Chester, 
under 120,000/. personalty, by Messrs. William Coare Brockle- 
hurst and Pownall Brocklehurst, the brothers ; Mr. Thomas 
Unett Brocklehurst, his cousin; and Mr. John Fielden, his 
brother-in-law, the joint acting executors and trustees. His 
wife, he states, is amply provided for, and he has given to his 
daughter Marianne Worthington 10,0007. on her marriage, 
and by the will he leaves her 5,000/. in addition thereto, and 
has left a legacy of 15,0007. to his daughter Constance Anne. 
The residue of his property he leaves among his four sons. 


WOMAN'S PROGRESS, 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material proavess of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


Miss Evita Jenninas has lately been made a director of a 
bank in Camfield, Ohio. 


Miss Smith, a coloured lady, daughter of the Rev. J. J. Smith, 
has just been confirmed a teacher in the Boston Grammar 
School. She is the first young lady of her complexion that 
has ever reached that post. 


Miss Marianna Thompson, a young lady who has just com- 
pleted a three years’ course of study in the theological school, 
is now preaching in Grand Rapids, Michigan, to a large and 
influential church, 


Lapy Mepicat Srupents.—St. Thomas’s Medical College 
is still determined to refuse admission to lady students, 
under the plea ‘‘ that the arrangements of the medical school 
are not adapted to the reception of female students,” which 
means in plain language, ‘‘we intend to maintain the monopoly 
until public opinion forces us to yield.” 


INSTRUCTION IN ScIENCE AND ART FOR WomeEn.—The 
success which has attended the course of elementary instruc- 
tion in science at South Kensington last season has induced 
the committee to repeat the course this year with a consider- 
able extension of the system. By permission of the Lord 
President of the Council, and under the general assistance of 
the influential committee of ladies who undertook this work 
last year, a series of elementary lectures for ladies will be 
delivered twice a-week, in the lecture theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum, commencing on the 9th of November, 
The valuable services of Professors Huxley, Guthrie, and 
Oliver have been again secured. The President of the British 
Association will undertake the first part an elementary phy- 
siography, a description and analysis of those obvious and 
natural facts and events which are commonly treated of under 
the head of physical geography ; to be followed by Professor 
Guthrie, on elementary physics and chemistry ; and by Pro- 
fessor Oliver on elementary biology, who will illustrate the 
phenomena of life, whether physiological or morphological, by 
the means of botany. A new feature in this new educational 
movement will be an advanced course, consisting of about 
sixteen lectures on heat and light, by Mr. Guthrie, followed 
by about twelve on human physiology, by Mr. Huxley. This 
series is intended for those lady students who have already 
had the advantage of last year’s instruction in the physical 
elements. In addition to these lectures in science there will 
be an art one. Mr. Ernest Pauer will commence a course of 
six on November 16 on the clavicin and the pianoforte—their 
history and musical literature, illustrated by performance on 
the pianoforte. These lectures will describe the invention 
and gradual improvements of the different kinds of keyed 
instruments, with a definition of terms and a full explanation 
of the various kinds of pieces, In addition, biographical 
notices will be given of all the most influential composers and 
performers of Italy, France, England, and Germany, showing 
their respective influence upon the development of the instru- 
ment and its literature. 


Boarpinc Out Paurer CuItpREN. —We learn that the 
Birmingham Board of Guardians have determined to try the 
system of boarding out, and to begin with twelve children. 
They had a conference with the committee of the Society for 
Befriending Pauper Children, which had offered its services 
to assist in the management of the system. The offer was 
accepted, and the society is at present finding homes in 
accordance with the rules which the Guardians have drawn up. 
The rules enjoin that the homes shall be within the limits of 
the parish, a sum to be paid not exceeding 3s. for board and 
lodging, school fees, an outfit of clothing, and, after three 
months, 6d. a week for clothing. The supervision is to be 
exercised by a member of the society, the relieving officer, 
and a guardian. They have had many applicants for chil- 
dren, but of course only a certain proportion are found to be 
suitable. ‘There remain on the list more than are needed, 


‘*T have one word more to say before 1 close of the Pain Killer, 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.—A. HUNTING, 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, A pril, 1866,--'o PeRRY Davis& Son.” 


3 General Dewos of the Gileek. 


HE appeal on behalf of the widows and orphans left by 
jf. the unhappy crew of the Captain is receiving a hearty 
and sympathetic response. Of the 30,0007. called for 19,0007. 
had_ been obtained some days ago, and the money was fast 
coming in. 

On Tuesday morning, by order of Mr. Ayrton, the surplus 
flowers in Victoria-park were distributed to a large number 
of persons, chiefly belonging to the artisans and labouring 
classes resident at the East-end of the metropolis. 

PicEoN CourIERS.—On Sunday evening one of four pigeons, 
taken from a fancier’s in the Old Kent-road to France nearly 
a month ago, returned home with a message on tissue, dated 
Paris, Sunday morning. The pigeon is of the Antwerp breed 
of birds, and had flown several times from Calais, but this 
was its first journey from Paris, 

PRESENTATION OF A SILVER CRADLE. — Another silver 
cradle has been presented to a lady, this time by the citizens 
of Canterbury to the Mayoress (Mrs. Hart). The cradle igs 
worth 100 guineas, and was given in commemoration of the 
Mayor’s family having been increased during his year of office. 
The presentation was made by the Sheriff at a banquet, which 
was numerously attended. 

SuDDEN DEATH IN A FAmILy.—An inquest was held on Satur- 
day night, at Plymouth, on the body of Captain Andrew Henry, 
V.C., Royal Artillery, who, while sitting at supper on the pre- 
vious night, surrounded by his family and some brother officers, 
suddenly put his hand to his head and fell down dead. The 
evidence showed that apoplexy was the cause, and a verdict 
to that effect was returned. 

SuicipE oF A WomMAN.—An inquest has been held at Cam- 
berwell on the body of a woman who was found lying dead in 
a field near the Nunhead Cemetery, with her throat fearfully 
cut. The body was identified by the daughter of the deceased 
as that of Caroline Miller, aged forty-nine. A razor covered 
with blood was found near the body, and the daughter said 
her mother had threatened to destroy her life. The jury 
found that the woman had committed suicide while in a state 
of mental derangement. 


DEATH OF GENERAL LEE.—The death of the ablest of the 
generals who commanded the armies of the Southern Confede- 
racy is an event which cannot be passed over in silence, even 
on this side of the Atlantic, or bya ladies’ paper. General 
Lee isno more. He expired after a comparatively brief ill- 
ness which did not at first excite the apprehensions of his 
friends, and, as we learn from the telegram conveying the sad 
intelligence, all classes of all shades of politics have joined in 
mourning his loss. 

GARIBALDI IN THE FreLD.—M. Gambetta has written a 
letter to General Cambriel, informing him of the appointment 
of General Garibaldi to the command of the irregular forces 
in the Vosges. He will also have under him one brigade of 
Mobile Guard. The General arrived at Besangon on the 14th, 
He was received by the prefect, the general in command of 
the division in the department, and the mayor of the town. 
The Mobile National Guard were under arms. Immense 
enthusiasm prevailed among the crowd. Garibaldi afterwards 
went to reconnoitre the environs, 


BEWARE OF THE GREEN.—A recent case of poisoning in 
consequence of making up a dress of brilliant green tarlatan has 
led to an examination of the substance. A sample was ob- 
tained from Nantes, and M. Bobierre tested it. It was 
demonstrated that a full dress made of this tissue would con- 
tain no less than 391°4 grains of copper arsenite, equivalent to 
219 grains of white arsenic. Atevery shaking of the tarlatan, 
even when very slight, clouds of greenish dust came off, which 
readily explained the poisoning of the person who made the 
dress, 

A DistincuisHeD Tom Cat.—The Scotsman announces 
that ‘‘Sturrock’s celebrated cat, Royal Tom, was exhibited 
on Thursday morning last week, at the Douglas Hotel, to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and the Royal children. 
Tom’s age is nine years, and he weighs no less than 224b, 
It is said that he has long been a favourite with the reigning 
family, and that his carte figures in several of the Royal 
albums. Sturrock, whose cat has been so highly honoured 
by royalty, and whose name is thus familiarly handled by our 
contemporary, is a hairdresser in Edinburgh. 


Royat Masonic INSTITUTION FoR GiRLs.—The quarterly 
general court of the governors and subscribers of this institu- 
tion has just been held at Freemasons’ Hall, Mr. John 
Hervey, a vice-president, in the chair. A motion of Mr. J. 
Symonds, another vice-president, for placing the admission of 
candidates to the school on a better footing with regard to the 
true principles of Freemasonary, was brought forward and 
carried ; and two other motions of Mr. Raynham W. Stewart 
with a similar object having likewise been adopted, the elec- 
tion of eleven girls to the benefits of the schools was pro- 
ceeded with. 

Aw Orp Lapy KILLED By A VELOCIPEDE.—Mr. Cartar on 
Tuesday held an inquiry at Greenwich respecting the death of 
Mary Ann Akers, aged eighty-nine. The old woman, who 
was deaf and nearly blind, was knocked down on Blackheath, 
afew evenings ago, by a velocipede, and died afew days after- 
wards. The coroner remarked upon the large number of 
riders of velocipedes frequenting Blackheath, and coming 
down the hill at a furious pace, but beyond the fact that the 
deceased was knocked down by a velocipede they had no 
direct evidence as to who the rider was. The jury, under his 
advice, returned a verdict that ‘‘ Death had been accelerated by 
the shock to the system caused by being knocked down by a 
velocipede.” 

THE ANATOMICAL EXAMINATION Casz.—Mr. Ellison, the 
Lambeth police magistrate, gave his decision on Saturday re- 
specting the complaint made by a Mr. Leveritt against the 
authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital that his wife’s body had 
been subjected to an anatomical examination without his con- 
sent. Mr. Ellison decided that there had been no contraven- 
tion of the Act, and dismised the summons which had been 
obtained, but he remarked that he thought it would have 
been better if the hospital authorities had taken some little 
trouble to put themselves in communication with Mr. 
Leveritt, and ascertained his feelings on the subject before 
proceeding to the examination. 

FaraL CARRIAGE AccIDENT.—A shocking carriage acci- 
dent happened on Tuesday afternoon at Ramsgate, which 
resulted in the death of one person and serious injuries being 
inflicted on two children. About tliree o'clock, a basket 
chaise, containing four persons—Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, of Sand- 
wich, with their two children—was being driven down the 
High-street by Mr. Kelly. At the top of the street the 
horse bolted off at a terrific pace, and, having narrowly 
cleared several other vehicles, came 1n contact with a fly. 
The chaise was overturned, and the whole of the occupants 
were thrown out with great vioixce. Mrs, Kelly was taken 
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to the house of Mr. Josiah Austen, surgeon, and was at 
once attended by that gentleman, but her injuries were of 
such a terrible nature that she expired in a few minutes. 
Mr. Kelly sustained no material bodily injury, but remained 
in a state of delirium. 

Basy Farminc.—At a preliminary meeting held on Friday 
last at the chambers of Mr. W. T. Charley, M.P., 5, Crown 
Office-row, Temple, it was resolved to establish a society to 
be called the ‘Infants’ Life Protection Society,” on the model 
of similar societies in France, having for its first object the 
introduction of a Bill into Parliament for the registration and 
supervision of nurses who receive the children of others into 
their homes, and of the children entrusted to their care. Mr. 
W. T. Charley, M.P., was requested to act as treasurer pro 
tem., and Mr. J. B, Curgenven, M.R.C.S., of Craven-hill- 
gardens, Hyde-park, and the Rev. Oscar Thorpe, M.A., vicar 
of Christ Church, Camberwell, as hon. secretaries. 


CuLpABLE NecricEence.—At the inquest at Ipswich upon 
the young girl named Spurgeon who was shot dead by her 
sweetheart, William Chambers, as reported in our last num- 
ber, the latter gave an account of the affair. He said that he 
shot at a rifle competition, omitted to fire the last shot, and 
forgot that his rifle was loaded. He took it home, intending 
to clean it, and after dinner on Sunday he took it down with 
that intention, holding it loosely on his right arm. Happening 
to put his hand into his pocket he found a cap, which he put 
on the rifle, intending to snap it outside. The rifle slipped 
off his arm, and to save it from striking his father he caught 
hold of the lock with both hands and it exploded, the bullet 
killing his sweetheart on the spot. The jury found that 
Chambers was guilty of culpable neglect, and returned a ver- 
dict of manslaughter. He was committed for trial. 

Sap Enp or A Meptcat Srupent.—On Saturday Dr. 
Lankester held an inquest at the House of Correction, Cold- 
bath-fields, Clerkenwell, on the body of Clement Bayley, 
aged twenty, who dicd at the above prison whilst under- 
going asentence of six months’ imprisonment. The deceased 
was 2 medical student, and was of a good family. He married 
a young lady whose parents are very wealthy. For a short 
time after his marriage he became mixed up with betting 
transactions, and gave way to drink. Through the influence 
of his wife’s friends he got an engagement at the Olympic 
Theatre. One night a gold watch and chain with a locket 
suspended, belonging to Miss Nelly Jay, an actress, was 
missed. Deceased admitted taking the watch and chain. He 
had pawned the watch and had buried the chain and locket 
near Barnes Common. He said he had taken the watch with 
a firm intention of replacing it, but he had been disappointed 
in money that he expected from his parents. 


Fatan AccIDENT TO THE STEWARD OF THE EMPRESS 
Evucenrz.—On Saturday afternoon, between four and five 
o'clock, a Russian gentleman, named Foda, who was formerly 
steward to Mr. Stroud, of Camden House, Chiselhurst, and 
has latterly acted in that capacity to the Empress of the 
French, was driving with his wife in a_phaeton drawn by a 
high-spirited horse. While passing the Victoria-road, Eltham, 
the jingling bells on the horses attached to some vans caused 
M. Foda’s horse to take fright, and the animal, despite his 
efforts to control it, darted along the road at a great eee 
On reaching the turning called Green-lane, leading to Chisel- 
hurst-common, M. Foda made a vigorous effort to guide the 
horse in that direction, but did rot succeed in time. One of 
the wheels ran into a ditch, the spring broke, and, the shafts 
becoming detached from the body of the vehicle, the horse 
galloped away. The trap immediately turned completely over 
and the occupants were thrown out. M. Foda was picked up 
quite dead, with a frightful wound in the skull, and his wife, 
who was insensible, was severely cut about the face and much 
shaken. 

STARVATION IN A WorKHousE.—On Monday evening Mr. 
Humphreys held an inquest at the Duke of Wellington 
Tavern, Globe-road, Bethnal-green, respecting the death from 
starvation of Mark Stephenson, aged five weeks. Elizabeth 
Stephenson, a girl of eighteen, said that she was a weaver, 
living at 21, East-street, Bethnal-green. Witness, who had 
been able to get no work at her trade for several months, went 
into the workhouse and give birth to her child. She was in 
such a starving state that she had no milk to give the child. 
In the workhouse they starved her. She felt it nearly as 
bad as being outside. They gave her at six o’clock in the 
morning for oreak fast four ounces of bread and a pint of tea, 
for dinner they gave her, about half-past twelve o’clock, five 
ounces of meat and four ounces of biead ; for tea she got five 
ounces of bread and a pint of tea. ; twice a-week she got vege- 
tables at dinner. For the first three days after the birth of 
the child they gave her a pint of beer, but when they found 
she could not suckle the child they stopped the beer. She 
felt so starved that her mother took her out of the workhouse. 
The baby was allowed half a pint of milk for breakfast and 
half a pint for tea, and that was all the baby got. The child 
died three weeks after she left the workhouse. Dr. Massing- 
ham stated that the child had died from want of food. He 
thought that it had been starved from birth. A pint of milk 
a-day was too little to allow it. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of ‘‘Death from want of food,” and they said that the 
mother was evidently in a starving condition. They then 
raised a subscription and presented the money to the young 
girl. 

Women’s Diversions 1x Amertca.--The ninth annual 
regatta of the Empire City Rowing Club was witnessed, 
according to the New York Times, on the East River, opposite 
Harlem, on the afternoon of the 6th of September, and was 
chiefly noticeable in consequence of the appearance of five 
young oarswomen, who contested in a single scull boat-race 
on the occasion. A very large crowd was attracted to the 
scene. The start of the competitors was made about five 
o'clock, amidst the most lively excitement. Miss Amelia 
Sheehan, the daughter of a gentleman at Ward’s Island, was 
the first one of the contending party to arrive at the starting 
point. She was dressed in a loose white flannel shirt, cut 
Marie Antoinette style in front, with a short red petticoat 
and pantellets. He head was covered with a jaunty, tight 
skull-cap, made of white muslin trimmed with blue riband, 
her hair falling down in two long braids at the back. The 
costume was a picturesque one, and displayed the large and 
splended physique of the wearer to fine advantage. She was 
pronounced to be the heaviest and most muscular of the 
five competitors. Her weight was given at 140lb., her age 
being nineteen years. Her comely, fair-complexioned face, and 
the magnificent position which she maintained in her boat, 
won her many admirers. She seemed accustomed to handling 
the oars, and used them in a very expert manner. Miss 
Olivia Roberts, aged seventeen, the daughter of Mr. Stephen 
Roberts, the boat-builder, was one of her rivals. The latter 
was a blonde, and wore a light dress, her head being un- 
covered. She weighed 110lb. Miss Mary Kyle, of Harlem, 
aged nineteen years, daughter of Kyle, the boatbuilder, and 
another of the oarswomen, as also attired in a light dress, 


over which she wore a red Zouave jacket. A small blue 
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turban completed her dress. Her weight was about 115lb. 
The other two contestants were Miss M. Walton, of North 
Brother Island, East River, and Miss Annie Williams, of 
Staten Island. Both of the latter were dressed in ordinary 
street dresses. The race was rowed in 17ft. boats, the course 
being three miles in jength. It was won by Miss Sheehan in 
twenty-three minutes. Miss Walton was second. 

A Srruccie For Lire.—The Ottawa correspondent of the 
New York Times, driving over a part of the burnt district, as 
reported in our columns recently, arrived at the ruins of a snug 
farmhouse, and heard the story of the farmer's wife. It was the 
night of the 17th of August, she said, when the fire came upon 
them, and they did not know what to do or which way to turn. 
Finally she harnessed the horse to the waggon (which had but a 
single seat), and, placing in it her uncle and aunt, an aged 
couple, three of her own children, and the few clothes and beds 
saved from the house, she started to seek the shelter of her 
mother’s house, a mile or more away. She had not gone far 
before five more children were added to her load, and, to make 
room for them, this brave woman stood upon the step at the 
side of the waggon and drove the horse down the valley, with 
the fire racing and roaring on either side, and sometimes close 
upon her. Indeed, the cotton dress she wore was burnt off her, 
as well as the hair from her head. The clothes and bedding in 
the waggon took fire and had to be thrown out. Then, as the 
fire closed in and the smoke grew denser, death came to the old 
man. ‘Twice he fell into the road and was lifted into the 
waggon again, but the third time he was unavoidably Jeft to his 
fate. Notadozen rods from where the old man perished the 
waggon was halted by the roadside. To go further was im- 
possible. The children and the old woman were placed under 
the waggon, and an attempt was made to shut out the flames by 
hanging up sheets and blankets. The horse, which was one the 
farmer’s wife had been in the habit of driving, seemed to under- 
stand the situation, and stood perfectly still, though the fire 
burnt the hair from his body, and the roaring of the wind and 
the flames was enough to strike terror into the heart of the 
boldest. The faithful animal turned his head now and then, as 
though to see if the party were safe, but never moved an inch. 
Had he run or even gone a few yards further on, nine lives more 
would have been added to the death-rolJ. The children escaped 
with but slight injuries, from the fact that they were dressed in 
woollen clothing. They ‘uttered neither moan or cry,” save 
the youngest, a four-year old girl, who would sometimes say, as the 
sparks fell upon her, ‘‘ I’m burning up.” The old lady was 
badly burnt from having on a cotton dress, and her recovery is 
considered doubtful. The party remained some six hours in 
this painful position, when, daylight appearing and the fire 
having somewhat subsided, they were enabled to reach a place 
of shelter. It was learnt later that the mother’s house had been 
burnt before the daughter left her own house. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


H* Majesty the King of Prussia has been graciously 

pleased to promote the Princess Victoria Elizabeth Augusta 
Charlotte, daughter of his Royal Highness the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, and the Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra Victoria 
Agnes, daughter of his Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, to the first division of the Order of Louisa. 


Amongst the many terrible scenes on the battle-field of 
Sedan that have been described to us, we may mention the 
following : A few steps from a grcup of dead Frenchmen, says 
our informant, we came across a dead Prussian; he had a 
shot in the left side, and, according to our doctors, must have 
survived in a conscious state for about ten minutes ; he had 
pushed his knapsack under his head, and leant upon his right 
arm ; the look of his still open eyes was fixed upon the pho- 
tograph of a girl in his stiff left hand; he had drawn the 
picture out of the letter-case which lay near him, and had 
awaited death, his gaze riveted on the beloved features. We 
stood still for a while in deep emotion ; we then released the 
letter from his hand, made out his name and address, as well 
as those of the young woman from the letters found by his 
side, and one of us undertook to forward the picture and 
letters, with an account of the manner of his death, to his 
beloved. 
| 

In one of the recent fights, a Prussian jager found a moment 
to pluck a rose, and after coming with his regiment out of the 
toil and peril of the day, he sent the flower to the Central 
Committee in Berlin, asking that it might be given to that 
lady who had done most to help the wounded. The rose and 
the letter have been received, and very elegantly framed for 
acceptation by Queen Augusta. 


Madame Canrobert lately went to Versailles to ask the 
King of Prussia’s permission to join her husband at Metz, but 
met with a refusal. 


It is understood in diplomatic circles that the Czar of Russia 
is personally very favourably disposed to the King of Prussia, 
but that the Czarowitz is quite anti-German, and his tenden- 
cies are increased by the influence of his Danish wife. 


Madame Von Bismarck returned to Berlin on the 11th inst. 
from Mannheim, accompanied by her eldest son, lieutenant 
in the lst Dragoons, who has been wounded in the campaign. 


A letter signed by C. M., an Alsatian lady, says she is 
ready to undertake the command of 50,000 Amazons. The 
initials of two aides-de-camp and a secretary are also ap- 
pended, and the latter says they can handle a Chassepot, and 
their motto will be ‘‘ Never retreat.” 


The German women make use of the post to send all sorts 
of presents to their husbands, sons, and sweethearts. As 
letters are permitted up to sixteen ounces in weight, they en- 
close cigars, chocolate, tea, and slippers. A pair of these last 
are sent in two letters. It is said that one woman sent her 
husband a flannel shirt in six pieces, and by six posts. The 
last letter contained the left sleeve, with the needles and 
thread for sewing the shirt together. 


Mrs. Schwabe, joint Treasurer of the Ladies’ Association in 
Aiding the Widows and Orphans in France and Germany, 
writes from 8, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W. :—As soon as 
circumstances will allow, it is the intention of the association 
(several members of which have numerous connexions in 
France and Germany) to organise, through them, committees, 
both Protestant and Catholic, who shall make inquiry within 
limited districts as to the amount of help required, and shall be 
entrusted by the central association in England with certain 
sunis of money, in proportion to their report of the number of 
destitute widows and orphans within their district. In Ger. 
many the “‘ Victoria Stiftung” already forms a centre to 
which the branch committees can be joined, and in this way 


our means in Germany will be well employed. In France, 
where no such institution as the ‘‘ Victoria Stiftung” yet 
exists, several influential French ladies now in England are 
ready to establish such a foundation, and jointly with them 
we shall endeavour by great care in the selection of the chan- 
nels to secure the equally effective and impartial distribution 
of the money placed in our hands. Later, and when these 
branch committees shall be organised, the names of the mem- 
bers composing them will be published, and meanwhile the 
English public may rest assured that neither time nor labour 
will be spared to arrange all in the most economical and 
advantageous manner, so as to expend in preliminary arrange- 
ments as little as possible of the funds given to our charge, 


Baroness Charles Rothschild, the wife of the Frankfort 
banker of that wide-spread family of Croesuses, has set a good 
example of charity in erecting, at her own cost, a lazaretto 
in her city. The hospital is calculated to hold thirty wounded 
soldiers, and the Baroness has appointed two physicians, two 
surgeons, and a numerous staff of attendants to the invalids, 
Nor does the lady rest satisfied with this pecuniary gift, but 
both she and her daughter bestow a great portion of their 
time and labour on the care of their helpless charges. 


A very interesting exhibition is at present open to the 
Berlin public in the palace of Prince Frederic of the Nether- 
lands, ‘‘ Unter den Linden.” It consists of 6,000 articles, 
elegant or useful, presented by patriotic manufacturers and 
merchants in that city, and designed to be prizes in a lottery 
for the benefit of poor Landwehr families. There are 
twenty valuable head prizes, one of which is a beautiful rose- 
wood piano worth 500 thalers. The articles are exhibited in 
three apartments of the palace, the largest of which is 
tastefully adorned with the busts of the King and the other 
members of the royal family. The rooms are almost always 
crowded, and the tickets are selling very rapidly. Though 
admission is free, a good deal of money has been ‘given by 
visitors as voluntary contributions to further the benevolent 
purpose in view. The exhibition and lottery are under the 
patronage of her Majesty the Queen Dowager Elizabeth. 


The Cross Gazette takes the following account of the life 
of her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia at 
Homburg from a private letter : ‘Our Crown Princess has 
now been here for four weeks. Her sister, the Princess Alice 
of Darmstadt, often comes with her children to visit her. At 
such times the sight of the family excursions from 
the old Castle is very pleasant, as there are then eleven 
children together, and they are all very lively. Several 
of them lately rode out on donkeys, and two pushed 
a chaise from behind which was drawn by two small 
horses, and in which some of the children were 
also seated. The Crown Princess is exceedingly simple in 
her tastes and manners. She herself carries refreshments in 
a basket to the patients in the Lazereth. She has had every- 
thing there arranged in the most excellent manner. She 
has had the beds covered with white sheets and coverlets, 
and neat curtains put up. By her order flowers are placed in 
the rooms, and a concert was given by the band of the 
Kurhaus, on which occassion the wounded were carried in 
their beds into the court of the barracks. She has caused 
several old servants of the old English Marchioness to be 
summoned to visit her. She has also visited the wounded 
Major S. and the Landrath, to the latter of whom she en- 
trusted presents for the male and female attendants on the 
wounded, with whom she converses in a very friendly 
manner. Her youngest son is very like his handsome old 
grandfather, the King; it is aiways a pleasure to see him, 
he is such a splendid child. The Crown Princess beyond all 
doubt possesses a great deal of energy, and she is fond of 
simplicity and good order. The Fire Guard here desired to 
place a guard of honour at the Castle, but she refused the 
offer with thanks. She arrived with her children in a 
carriage. No one recognised or saluted her; a splendid 
entrance had been expected, and she was past. She has 
generally one of her children on her lap when she drives 
out. It is no wonder she has gained all hearts, especially 
those of the mothers. She has also had an open hand for 
the inhabitants of Strasburg in their need; many of them 
who had fled are now returning home.” 


ELEGANCE COMBINED wiTH Home Comrort.—Formerly 
the helmet-shaped copper coal-scuttles were the only kind 
known in good houses, where, indeed, they still linger, their 
warmth of look and their associations rendering them pleasing 
both to sight and memory. Of late years these familiar forms 
have assumed more gracefulness; their polished surfaces, 
however, required considerable labour to keep them bright, 
and their removal for re-filling involved injuries even from 
careful servants. ‘These were conditions which led to a substi- 
tute in japanned ware, to meet the demand for something cheap 
and showy. Thus came the manufacture of ill-shapen and 
floridly-painted coal-vessels, but, observing that they de- 
tracted from the more sober surroundings of an apartment the 
designer and art workman have produced an elegant, con- 
venient, and appropriate coal-box, on which the eye may rest 
with satisfaction. These unique and handsome coal-boxes are 
made in almost every variety of wood, with polished and lac- 
guered brass mountings, or the mountings can be bronzed. The 
patterns vary from the plainest to the richest style, and the 
mountings of some, as In that designated the ‘* Newcastle,” can 
be obtained in black iron. They are as convenient for use as 
they are handsome in appearance: a loose galvanised iron 
lining being supplied with each box, to enable the servant 
to fetch a fresh supply of coals without removing the outer 
box, which is thus preserved from injury, and only requires 
dusting to keep it clean. They can be had in designs SSE 
for the library, the sitting-room, and the drawing-room For 
introducing these coal-boxes the public are indebted to Messrs 
Benham and Froud, whose novel article of furniture—which 
can be obtained from all respectable furnishing i 
has ‘deservedly received extensive e SAUeting ATOnMON BS ag 
—Morning Post, and distinguished adoption. 
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THe GREAT O.—A recent marriage in Wisconsin is 
chronicled thus : ‘‘0’Connell—O’Sullivan.—At St. O’Raphael’s 
Church o’ Madison, o’ Sunday evening, August 14, by Father 


O’Keefe, Mr. John O’Connell to Miss Mary O'Sullivan, both 
0’ Madison,” 


An Oxtp Lapy AND THE WaAR.—An amusing incident 
recently occurred, it is said, at Mdme. Tussaud’s Exhi- 
bition. An elderly French matron, suddenly finding her- 
self face to face with the effigy of Count von Bis- 
marck, commenced to abuse it in strong terms, and at last, 
carried away by her feelings, rushed at it, and had it not been 
for vigorous remonstrances and a little force used by the 
employés of the establishment, would probably have spoilt 
the waxen features of the distinguished Count. 


Srory OF THE FRENCH Empress.—About two years ago 
the Empress Eugenie founded a Home for Jewish Young 
Women, which is located on the Boulevard Eugenie, at 
Neuilly. The following circumstance was the origin of the 
Home. It happened one day that the Empress was making a 
tour of the prison Saint Lazare. In this prison, it appears, 
women and young girls condemned for all kinds of offences 
were indiscriminately placed by order of the police and magis- 
trates. The moral condition of this prison was frightful ; and 
any young girl not entirely bereft of virtue and modesty 
could not remain in it without experiencing profound horror, 
A young Jewish girl, seeing the Empress, fell on her knees 
before her, and besought her to remove her from that den of 
iniquity. Eugenie became deeply interested in her case, and 
soon after the Jewish Home was opened, and this young girl 
became one of the inmates. 


RNAMENTAL FANCY CARDS, with 
handsomely embossed or perforated edges and plain 
centres, for Mounting Photographs, coloured Flowers or 
Medallions; or for Writing Name or Congratulation, &c. 
A charming set of 18 choice designs, post free for 19 stamps ; 
or two sets (two of each) for 37 stamps. 


Address~JOHN JERKARD, 172, Fleet Street, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H, BOCK-BINKO’S, 


8, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMBERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 


Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


piskes BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Canisters. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PHQ@NIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT, 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 

using it. 

Tn Canisters, 6d. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate, and 


a other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1 each. 


exe tt IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweet Perfume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each, 
ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous, 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


Pezent BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s, each. 


Bases BLACK AND VIOLET 
WRITING LNKS 


pee BLACK aND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 


BiNKo’s PATENT INK POWDER. 
Bikes LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 
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JOLLY & SON, 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


{ 
All these Trade Mark, = | 
Articles are pro- and none are | 
tected by ; 
ec Y Genuine beauty and 
this without. holding the hig 


tnt above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
fet Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


oe HE PRESERVATION OF THE 
BREATH PON Doe and PURIFICATION of the 

wy TA PAST ? AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOO ; E is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma; 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
Js., 28. 6d., and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by PON D, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 
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thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 


ped 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s, 
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Ladies of the Courts and Leaders of Fashion. 


EARL OF DERBY. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 

UEEN VICTORIA. 
Wi.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H_R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
W.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 
RING OF THE BELGIANS. 
T,-R.U.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
ILR.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
ILRUIL PRINCESS CIIRISTIAN. 
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A ‘REGULAR NUISANCE.”—Quarter-day. 


The following is a succinct but spirited account of the his- 
tory of the Kilkenny cats :— 

There onst was two cats in Kilkenny, 

And aich thought there was one cat too many ; 
So they quarrelled and fit, : 
And they gouged, and they bit, 
Till, excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats, there warn’t any. 


A young lady, whose family were very much in the habit of 
making conundrums, was one evening asked by her husband, 
in an excited tone, ‘‘ Why are these doors always left open?” 
‘‘T give it up!” instantly replied the wife. 

‘‘Harry,” said a mother, to her little boy, ‘* you shouldn’t 
throw away nice bread like that ; you may want it before you 
die.” ‘*Howcould I get it though, if I eat it now?” Harry 
asked. 

(From Punch.) 

Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Already the anticipated 
storm has begun. Mr. Punch has received forty-nine letters 
enclosing witticisms, the ‘‘ point” of which is that his re- 


spected and beloved Princess is 
“* All For-lorn.” 


He hereby gives notice that, as a loyal subject of the Reign- 
ing House, and as an indignant member of the Republic of 
Literature, he not only rejects all such rubbish, but designs 
a dire revenge on all persons who shall presume to send such 
impertinence. Respect this. 
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Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


JOLLY & SON, 


Address for Patterns, 


NOW READY, 
Nearly 420 pages, Half-bound, Marbled Edges, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: W. KENT & CO., 23, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
And every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


TO <—FHE®EAD Es -OF- ENGLAND: 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2np, 


97, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


EMPRESS EKUGENIE. 

KING OF THE GREEKS. 

| GENERAL HON. C. GREY. 

H.R.H. (PRINCESS LOUIS OF 
HESSE. 

T.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, 

PRINCESS MATHILDE. 

DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 

H.S.H. PRINCE TECK. 


AIR DESTROYER.-— 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY re. 
? . ~ 9 
hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
moves superfluous h Price 38. Gd, 5s. 6d, and 


without effect to the skin. Had of 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Seekion 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS'S “Toilet Magazine 


monthly, 1s. 


6d. extra, 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 
TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck ; also the 
whole of the Roryaz Famity. Admission 1s, ; extra rooms, 
Open from 10 a.a. till 10 par. ‘ 


gan, IES.—A 
WINTER STOCKING. 
for twelve stamps. 


Ancoats, Manchester. 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &e. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tarprev, who prescribe it 
constantly for the aLzve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


It is recommended 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


BATH. 


BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 
This Work, the Author's latest and bést, is ENTIRELY NEW, and is replete with the 


most recent and most authentic Information on every subject of a Domestic Nature. 


TBE LieALD¥.. 9.20: W_N, PAP ER 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Tts FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLourED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
accuracy ; While its “‘Lonpon anp Paris Fasuions” Articles are written by Ladies 
ng command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 
tworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 


of the Upper and Middle Classes. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Publishers, E, MartporoucH & Co., Ave Maria Lune ; aud also from the Office, 


In the PortRaltT GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts orf Europe, and including not only the Members or THE RoyAL FaMiLigs, but the Principal 
The following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 


1.8.1. THE|DU KE OF EDINBURGH | H.R.H. PRINCESS TECK. 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 

QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 

REV. J. CURWEN. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, 
THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, 
GENERAL TROCHU. 


new kind of LADIES’ 


A marvel in manufacture. 
The prettiest, cheapest and best ever made. 10s. 9d. 
per dozen pairs. A sample pair sent free to any address 


THOMAS WEBB, Manufacturer, Brownsfield Mills, 


{OcroBeR 22, 1870. 


Tue Best ‘‘Royan Marriace Acr.”—The Princess 
Louise’s engagement. 

Brutum Futmen.—Old Gentleman: ‘* Now you, children, 
T'll tell you what it is: if you make any more noise in front 
of my house, I’ll speak tv that policeman.” Chorus of Juve- 
niles (much tickled) : ‘‘ That P’liceman! lor, we ain’t afeerd 
of im! why, that’s father!” 

Our or HER Larirvpe,—Will no one lend Mrs. Malaprop 
an Atlas? One of her sons is a sailor, and she will persist 
in saying that he is now in the Specific Ocean. 

A Correspondent inquires whether the Germans will care so 
much for the Watch on the Rhine now that they have got 
the great Strasburg Clock. 


(From Fun. ) 
To BE TAKEN Cum GrRANo.—What fruit on the dessert- 
table should profit by a wet season? The Fill-butt 
How vo Sextu Irish, Burrer.—By the Pat. 
SPAY-SHUNNERS ’ALL.—Spanish Women. 


Births, Marriages, md Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. cach. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 18th imst., at 35, Sussex-place, Queen’s-gate, Kensington, the widow of 
Captain Edmund Prideman Chichester, ‘of a daughter. be a 
On the i6th inst., at Eldon Lodge, Vistoria-road, Kensington, Mrs. Edw: 
Henry Corbould, of ‘a daughter. maa Be = Ee etes Cee 
On the 14th inst., at 3, The Terrace, South Hackney, the wife of Mr. W. T 
Collingwood, of a son stillborn. ers 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 17th inst., at St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, by the Rev H. D. Nihill, B.A., 


vicar, George A. Macirone, Esq., to Mary, only daughter of the Very Rev. E, B 
Knottesfor -Fortescue, Provost of Perth Cathedral. g 1e Very Rey. E. B. 
DEATHS, 

On the 14th inst.,at 183, Great Dover-street, Mr. William Baugh, in his 
seventieth year. : ; 
On the i6th inst., in Berners-street, the result of an accident at football 
Alfred Walter, the youngest son of William R. Bayley, Esq., of Cotford House’ 
near Sidmouth, Devon, aged twenty-one. se, 


[RECT FROM DUBLIN. 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & ©O., 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Mancracturers To tur Royau Fairy, 
AND 
Founpers or tue Popiin Trane, a.p. 1790. 

PUREST IRISH POPLINS in Singles, 
Doubles, Shots, Cords, Tartans, &., includ- 
ing all Shades of the Season. 

Samples by post on application, and 
ONE OR MORE DRESSES CARRIAGE 
FREE. 

Ladies who. find it difficult to procure 
GOOD BLACK SILKS will do well to try 
OR., D. & CO.’S IRISH POPLINS, whicii 
with great lustre FAR SURPASS 
THEM IN WEAR, and do not cockle—a 
quality peculiar to the Genuine Article,” 


aan 5 tn nn nc nn on et oe Se we ee ee 
(oor. DIRECT FROM THE COL- 

LIERY, supplied by THE JOINT-STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Chief Office—115, CHANCERY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C. Local Offices and Depots: 
Brighton, Colchester, Bury St. Edmund’s, and Dublin 
This Company supplies the BEST COAL from each of the 
Celebrated Coal-fields at the lowest possible price, guarantee- 
ing the QUALITY of the Coal, and that each ton shal 
WEIGH 20 CWT, Truck Loads of Coal sent direct to any 
Railway Station at WHOLESALE PRICES, saving 20 per 
cent, to our country customers. 

FREDRICK A. NEW, Manager, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 
system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nev- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1jd. and 2s, 9d. 
perbox, or obtained through any Chemist. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE ‘“WORCESTERSHIE H.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
«THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
l1ts use improve appetite and digestion 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
i BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

4 To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


i Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Hy Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


world. 


GENUINE 


IRISH 


POPLINS. 


Post free, 1s., 


R. WATTS on INHALATION, (Fifth 
Edition Enlarged). A Treatise on the only Certain 
and Rational Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, With numerous 
cases illustrating the success of the treatment. By 
2oBERT G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.8., &e., 5, Bulstrode-street, 
Cavendish-square, London. 
London: MITCHELL and CO., Red Lion-court, Fleet 


street. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: ro- 


M g 
_ eo To heer kles, and restoring to 
sing all Eruptions, Pimples, Free ? ¢ 

moving ! 3 clear, healthy, and 


fg countenance a beautiful, 
Leeine appearance.—Sold in cases at Bie? 4s. 6d, 2s. ue , 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, E arringdon-str ec 3 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 160, ext erront ; Hdaasee 
38, Old Change ; andali Chemists. Any pzS sen i free safe : 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Cunisr 


Srreer, PorLar, Loxnon, E. 


. 


OcToBER 22, 1870. | 


THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT. 


‘ THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 
made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of 
light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They resemble 
in appearance the xen whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek 02zo, I smell of, and 
Keros, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 
ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS 
The intense heat and injury caused by tho use of gas to gilding and Vhong being avoided by their use. 
hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. The Patentees, 


Selec. & Us eVeisD; 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful candles 
can be obtained. 


Their great 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do,, &s. 6d, ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 31b, 1s, Od., and 1b, jars 1s. 6d, 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &. Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W.C. 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“<Tmprovements and general excellence. 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, NETHERLANDS INTERNATIONAL Exuinitron, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tu principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


n without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 


“ This mechanism secures mstantaneous repetitio E t in 
It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. ... 


and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. ied Soy ; 
sc. . The touch is very sure light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 


so important an improvement is of the utmost interest to pianists,”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 

«> The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFAUTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
Se aga eh ON I eee 
|; CLOTHES. — WANTED, 


any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


[ BED OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ccived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-streect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


Se SS a es 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


SN SS 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 


plished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

a nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Hstablished 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
ee 


£50 000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
9 the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not 
exceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
premium) 5 per cent, on the balance each year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 

Norr.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 

sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 62s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 


elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE NS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Picca ly, London. 
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J. & P. COATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yds. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


-AGENTS: 
Wintram Ginmour, 80, Wood-street, | WALTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


J. F. Hurton & Co., The Temple, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. 


Ernest GoupcHAUX, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


RN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blane-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as Sv 
anything of the kind now before the public. Z : 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


perior to 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 11b., 41b., & 1b. Packets. 
J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
(Sit ee eS 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC. 
VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. 
A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. §, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marset 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in Engiand, France, and 
Germany. 


CLOCK-MOTION 
GEM SEWING MACHINES, 


YMONS’S PATENT, distinguished for 

EASE, GRACE, and HEALTHY ACTION ; being 

under perfect control by lightly, and almost imperceptibly, 
swinging one foot. i 


THE GEM 


Is positively the most SIMPLE MACHINE in use, and 
makes a Lock-Stitch with beauty and strength, on the 
finest Muslin to eight thickness of Cloth, with the least 
trouble. 

Price, Complete, on elegant Stand, £5 17s.; by Hand, £1. 

Esrapuisuep 1852. 
GEORGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 8.E. 
la, TABERNACLE WALK, FINSBURY, N., 
Lonvon. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS for 
damp weather, 21s, Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 6d. 
Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents). THOMAS D, 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-Street, London. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


** ResembIng mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
A. Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.”"—-Dr. Hassa.y, 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, l1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New :Bond-street, 
London. : 


Proeurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
N R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Eustone 
square.—Consultation Free, 


LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine, 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
obtained at 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farrincpon-streer: 
Epwarps; Sancer; Butitrr & Crispe; and THOMPaON 
And Retail of all Chemisis and Druggists. 


DE: PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, tree from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Crraver, 63, Oxford-street, London, 12 
boxes at lls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised aby: 

J tho Royal Family, Nobility, and Facully. —" 

TERRY, of 304, Regent-strect, London, aes Satins ss 

sulted in all cases of premature baldness, 10 re go Boe 
illness, grey hairs, &¢., as well as for defects . > 


complexion. 


Her INFALLIBLE roeila 
a i st free, 4s- 

of Superduots (TORY LOTION for permanently Eradi-, 

cnitue ine R =r of Sxperfluous Hairs, 20s. per bottle 


carriage paid. 


PREPARATION for the Removal 
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ALEGANT and FASHIONABLE | 


COSTUMES and MADE-UP DRESSES, unequalled 

for Style, Extent, or Cheapness, in 
VELVETEEN, 
RICH SILKS, 
SATINS, 
SERGES, 
LINSEYS, 
REPS, 
POPLINETTES, 
MUSLINS, 
CAMBRICS, 
PIQUES, &e. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


(GHEAP FRENCH FANCY DRESSES, 
from Roubaix, Paris, and Lyons. 
11,000 yards choice Fancy Dress 
Material, consisting of Plain and 
Checked Roubaix Serges, Broché 
and Chené Reps, and Silk Warp 
Fabrics; all one pride—8}d. a 
yard, 24 inches wide. French 
price before the war, 1 franc 

50 cents. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


635 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


{RENCH MERINOS for AUTUMN 
aud WINTER DRESSES.— 
French Manufacturing Firms 
having been compelled to sell 
out, we have secured an immense 
stock for the season at the fol- 
lowing extreme low prices :— 
First price, 1s. 2}d. a yard. 
Second price, 1s. 63d. a yard. 
Third price, 1s. 114d. a yard. 
Fourth price, very fine, 2.634. 
a yard. 
Recent events having now entirely closed the French 
maikets, none of the above can be replaced at any price. 
Patterns sent to any part of the country post free, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
Wuo.rsaLe AND Retain Draper, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


i OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Useful Black and Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 9s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

1,600 yards Fine Double 
ALPACA, made for the French 
market, full 30 incehs wide, 63d. 
a yard, 

2,000 yards finer Quality at 83d, 

1,700 yards, 32 inches wide at 
103d, 

1,500 yards, 
1s. 04d. 

Useful BLACK SILKS, 13. 11}., 
2s. 44d., 2s. 6}d., and 2s, 114d. 
a yard. GRO GRAINS, GRO 
ROYALS, GRO DE LYONS, 
CACHMERE DE SOIE, and 
other well-known makes, from 
3s. to 10s. a yard. Patterns free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HE SNOW LIES WHITE. New 
Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss), com- 
poser of the popular songs ‘‘ Alice,” ‘ When sparrows 
build,” “Far Away,” ‘ Resignation,” “Tired,” ‘* Rest,” 
** Home they brought her warrior dead,” ‘‘ Peace, be still,” 
&c. 3s. each, all at half-price, post free. 


AR AWAY. New Song. 
Linpsar (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 4s. ‘ There is great 
beauty in this melody.”—Vide Standaid. ‘ The melody is 
so sweet and plaintive.”—Vide Brighton Gazette. The 
same for pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s. ; free by post half- 
price.—London: published by ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
New Burlington-street. To be had of all musicsellers. 


lee New Sacred Song. Music by 

Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat. 
No. 2in D. Each free by post for 18 stamps. ‘ It is not at 
all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette.—London: published only by ROBERT 
COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of all music- 
sellers. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. 752nd Edition Price 4s. 
APPENDIX to ditto. By Grorcr W. West, 5s. 
HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL 
TERMS. 93rd Edition. 1s. 
J.CLARKE’S CATECHISM of MUSIC. 13ist Edition. 1s. 
London: published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
New Burlington-street. Order of all musicsellers. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 
MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


T° INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
Women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy o¢ 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 


For further particul: 1 he Sec -y 
Hospital, particulars apply to the Secretary at the 


fine and stout, 


By Miss M. 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


Rogspa SHOULDERS, STOOPING 

Ra » PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities; ATS, Prevented afid cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S AY GENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages. It Strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure super- 
seding the use of braces and stays, prigg from 10s, 6d 
each—66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, w, Illustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


PEST. —Mr. WEBB (many years with 
A Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor tee Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate, 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. : 7 

At Hone Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET, 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
twostamps, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


0 > 


sb oe: 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience 
anc mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly ‘successful, the “ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. A 


eS eS ee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD @& CO.,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by ‘post. 


SEWING MACHINES SILENT 


} Guineas to Li O10:Ks-. STI Cl 
FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 
With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


NOTICE, 


10 Guineas. 


TELEGRAM FROM NEW YORK. 


The “ LITTLE WANZER” has taken 
the first Two Prizes in the Great 
American Sewing Machine Contest. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


CHAPMAN'S 


PATENT 


ntire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the © Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
adults. From Professor ATIFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 


Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Reals red &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Ca., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PU. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fcr Sare or 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


lish and European 


LONDON, 
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DRESS. 
ANIC PRICES. —~ BLACK SILKS 


direct from Lyons, 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic pvices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered to the public 25 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities we-e sold at be- 
fore the war began. Patterns free. 

JAYS’. 


;cONoMY IN MOURNING.—Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress, 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re« 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheapa 
price. 


JAYS’. 
UTUMN DRESS.—BLACK 


{\. DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 
Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 
Skirt, made up, with material for bodice included, for the 
small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 

JAYS’. 


h OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 


DRESSMAKING, 8. d. 

Making Dress, with plain Skirt . 3 3 : ye li) 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 

mings, from. . > . . ‘ 2 . 14 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 7 6 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . 4 3 + 8 0 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 1 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket 26 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket . : - lo 
Silk Body Lining . i : . . ‘ 4 - 6 6 
Silk Sleeve Lining. . . . - 3 6 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining » & 6 
Lawn Body Lining. . : 5 . : X fl Eo0 
Sleeve Lining , 7 : a . z : F5 .- 10 
Silk Facing - ee ce eee ee we - 1104 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . $ . 7m 0388 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 2 6 
Making Garibaldi . -; * - ° ° : 2736 20 
Making Low Bodice ® z 5 s : Py - 6 0 
Sundries. .  . (ene te 1 6 


JAYS’. 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES. 
—‘* The Cheltenham” and other Suits.x—The almost 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham, in- 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence public atten- 
tion to this most usual overdress. It is perfectly waters 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather and for all seasons. 
Mossrs. JAY have also some other entirely new Waterproof 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, prices from 1} 
guineas each, 
JAYS’ 


OSTAGE FREE.—An outline Litho- 

graphed Engraving of the Cheltenham Suit, with 

patterns of material, will be forwarded to ladies gratis, on 

application to Messrs. JAY. The indicative figures wil 
ensure good fitting suit. 

JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


Wide VELVETEENS, bright and sof 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s, 6d.; usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSH, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that ‘‘This the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France oldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6}d. peryard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s, 9d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
N Made snd Unmade.—An immense variety, fresh and 
in good taste, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. the full dress. 
The most approved and durable colours of the season are 
submitted, intended to give satisfaction. 

HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND THE 
NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


TE AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 


HAND MACHINES. TREADLE MACHINES. 


Weir ..cccccccveeee £2 15 0 | Excelsior..........£6 6 0 
Guelph............ 3 0 0 | Britannia ........ 616 6 
Octagon .......... 3 3 0] Elliptic, from be. «334.0 0 0 
Empress .......... 3 3 0} Belgravia.......... 715 0 
Queen Mab........ 3 3 0 Howe (Elias, jun.). 8 0 0 
Cleopatra ......- 4 4 0| Groverand Baker. 610 0 
Wanzer ...... wee 4 4 0] Alexandra ........ 900 
‘ATR OR Seccccess .. 4 °4 0 | Wanzer ...... P29 20280 
Dolphin ....eeee: be At10 0) |\Puidmest teeters cet 9 9 . 
Anchor...... vesese 5 °O O| Florence.......-:- 10 : ‘ 
Imperial .......... 610 0! Wheeler & Wilson. 6 6 
MACHINES BY EVERY MAKER. 


“oe sharge 
Machines exchanged within one month, free Sono 2 
S, SMITH & CO., 4, CILARLES-STREET, somo. 


: P “STREET. 
(FouR DOORS FROM OXFORD STRE ) 
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p Unease by "g. Martsoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
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